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€ ditorial. 
SOLLING ys. STALL FEEDING, 


fusion of ideas, in 
» true meaning of 
as used | 
We reminded ot 
article in the 

Mr. J. E. 


whom 


'y agricultural 
are 
an Ilome 
Shaw ot 


rentieman to the 





writer is indebted for many courtesies during 


a recent trip among the tarms and farmers of 


“Since the Secretary of the Board 
Agriculture held the Farmers’ 


Mr 


Institute at 
of the New 
the 
2 Crops,’ the practica- 


Cheever 


rave lecture 
gave a lecture on 


ty of the system in this section of the coun- 





erably discussed by the 
he Penobscot Farmers’ 


Club, and I think it bas been generally de- 


that the system 


is not applicable to the 


State of Maine.” After giving some of the 


reasons why a system that pays well in sec- 





tions of Massachusetts may not pay as well in 
Maine, he goes on to give his own views as 
follows: ‘*l shall probably differ in my views 
rom most of the farmers on this subject, for I 

e that the farmers are not the only ones 
who should be interested, but every man in 
the city or village who keeps one or two cows. 


There are many mechanics and others in all 
ities and villages, who own a small piece 
and keep one or two cows, who, by 


ng the soiling system, could keep them 











ad pt 

at less expense, ead realize a larger profit from 
v ws and than they do by the pres- 
ent t pasturing t rough the summer, 
ar ring and dog to run them to and 
fr Astuir rning and evening. Then 
there ar 4 rs who produce milk; can- 
soiling their cows the most of the 
4 Tease t “ ilk and 
pr ea bette 4 tha at pres- 
ent I ¥ + realize a larger profit 
from their cows, 4 nsumer a bet- 
ter article than the rom their short pas- 

tures and by feeding their mowing fields. 
Then, there is the farmer who raises stock 
and makes his milk into butter and cheese. 


all adopt the soiling of our 
to that extent that we can have plenty 
to feed our stock when the 
istures begin to dry up and fa‘l, instead of 


to the bay mow; for when 
} come dry and short our cows 
ase to be profitable, and the young stock 
al away in flesh. I am of the opinion that 
the man who produces milk for market, and 
a! other farmers who do not have plenty of 
pasture, can adopt soiling to a certain extent 


To what extent, each 


ike it profitable. 
1 ive for himself. 


io the sentiments 


expressed in the above 


we can agree fully, but wish it distinct- 
lerstood by those readers of the Far- 


have become more or less in- 


i: who may 
terested in the methods pursued at ‘Pine 
Hedge Farm,” that ‘‘soiling,” in the strict 
reuse of that term, is not the leading idea. 
soiling” is from an old French word, which 
means the feeding of green, laxative food to 
attle or horses, and such green stuff was con- 
silered as much in the light of medicine as of 
food. Animals that were out of condition 
were ‘‘soiled” for their health. The term has 


come to be used as meaning the feeding of an- 
ima's at the stable instead of the pasture, and 
Breen food of some kind is generally sup- 


posed to be given. Strictly no other can be 


We see no 
propriety in using the term soiling in connec- 


tion with feeding ens 


fed under a soiling 


ystem. im- 


lage in winter. Ensi- 


lage is ereen food nr 
Ze 18 green tood preserved more or lesa per- 
its green state, and is. 


] 
& laxative food « ompare 


fectly in 

) undoubtedly, 
ito many kinds of dry 
fodder. ; 


We find no { 


ault with the use of 


in summer or 


green food, 
, winter; it 18 often better 
= aes Se 

&n animal than dry; but feeding green 
staff is not 


+ 
he ¢ 


: * point we would have kept 
in mind when the i 
when the so called soiling system is 


being discussed. The} 
cine discussed. The lecture referred to by 


the writer 


of th 
I if 


above quotations, was not 
, but it treated upon how to 
© of forage on the farm. It 
feed green food largely to 
from the first or middle of May to 
last of November, but we also 
y food. We feed green food 
18 ¢ heaper, or more conven- 


upon SOLINg cattle 
8TOW an abundan 
18 true that we 
our stock, 


the m; 





feed freely of dr 
} 
when green food 


ently fed t 


than dry; but we aim to have, at 

an abundance of dry food in store, 
and of such a a Ries @ +e] : 

 & quality, that little difference can 

in the milk product, whether green or 


} 
CTY food 


Ql times, 


be see n 
ve given. Last year green rye was 
it three weeks in May, and then 
for nearly an equal length of time 


fed fora 
Cured rye 


before the 


Th Kass crop was sufficiently grown. 
‘re is, probably, no better food for stock 
than the } 


rai ip pasture grass, nor any that is 
pensive to feed in many localities. 

tly cured into hay, is claimed to 
“a ase value to green grass, nothing 
& lost by simple drying ; but this, too, is 

It was our aim, for many years, 
tsp ur dairy cows and growing stock 
h Dg but the very best of early cut English 
lay, for & large part of the year. We would 
gd it now to much of the green corn fod- 
pe g'ven in summer, but such hay is a very 
: Pensive food, and on such land as we are 
— to work, it requires too large an 
€a lor supplying an animal. One year with 


another a single i i 
aca Bie acre in grass will not keep a 


Grass, perfe; 
be fully e 


expensive, 
to furnish o 


Two years ago, with the 
grass, the number of 
about equal 
ten tons of 


farm nearly all in 
t acres and animals being 
‘- a the purchase of about 
english hay to carry the 
, t 
through from winter to amie The — 
Year, with nearly the whole farm wnileh ths 














plough, the surplus fodder is about double the | 
last years’ deficit, which is the strongest argu- 
ment we have ever advanced in favor, not of 
soiling in its strict sense, but of growing for- 


age crops asa specially. The objection to 
depending upon ordinary grasses for our fod- 
der is, that on ordinary land but one crop can 
be grown ina season, while the same land 
under other forage crops, and judiciously 
managed, can easily be made to produce two 
crops, and each fully as heavy as the one crop 
of grass or hay. ‘This enables one at once to 
double the capacity of his farm, and we be- 
lieve that a farmer who learns how to double 
the income from his present estate, at a profit, 
has more cause to be thankful than were he 
to receive another farm just like his own asa 
gift. Almost every one admits that the bane 
of farming in New England, as in many other 
sections of the country, is the possession of too 
much land, but very few we fear, fully realize 
the extent of the truth in the statement. 

The farmers of Maine and many other parts 
New England, have not yet been driven to 
adopt a system of raising forage crops as a 
specialty, as have some of us in Massachusetts, 
but we cannot see why a double crop should 
not be just as desirable for them as for us, 
nor why one can afford to let anacre of land 
in Maine lie idle half the growing season, 
Massachusetts. Idleness 
begets mischief not alone among the sons of 


any more than in 


men. land that is not producing valuable 
crops, is generally growing weeds that are 
often worse than useless. 

There is no agricultural subject to which 
we have given more thought than that of grow- 
ing food for stock, and it is far from being 
exhausted, but we have probably devoted all 
the space to it that is advisable at this time. 
We shall be glad to answer any inquiries that 
may arise in the minds of our readers, concern- 
feeding, 
But 
be kept sufficiently distinct. 


ing soiling, stall 


or growing forage 


crops as & specialty. let the three ideas 





EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 


Growing Crops for Study. 


Two ago, a few members of the 
Franklin Farmers’ Club accepted a challenge 
Mr. 


to grow one square rod ot potatoes, the com- 


years 
from their Treasurer, Monroe Morse, 


the largest and best yield 
of all the others. The trial 


petitor producing 
to the 
proved one of the 


win crop 
most exciting and interest- 
ing transactions during the history of the 
] 

club. 


eral exceeding 


The yields were generally good, sev- 

350 bushels per acre, and a 

tew reaching near 500 bushels. 
It is claimed by that 


trials are of little value; that trials to be worth 


some such limited 
anything should cover at least an acre ot 
space. Undoubtedly more reliance can be 
placed upon experiments tried upon large 
areas than upon single rods, as such trials are 
Large corn fields have 
been entered for competition for prizes offer- 
ed by agricultural societies where the entries 


sometimes conducted. 


have not been made till the season was well 
advanced, and a large crop was almost as- 
sured. Then a committee has been appointed 
to visit the field and estimate the amount of 
crop, which has often been made by measur- 
ing off a single rod, and harvesting and 
weighing immediately, usually allowing a 
bushel of ears to equal a half bushel of dry 
shelled corn. We never had a very high re- 
spect for the figures attained by such a 
method. 

It is very hard for a committee to select an 
average rod ina field that is at all variable. 
Human nature is too weak. Such trials are 
faulty, first because the crop is in a certain 
sense a chance crop. ‘The entry is not made 
till all the conditions favorable to a large crop 
have been assured. Second, because the yield 
of a single rod is taken as the representa- 
tion of the whole area, and third, because the 
actual shrinkage is very seldom taken into 
account. But in trials upon small areas, where 
the experiment is begun as such at the out- 
set, and where the areas are all of equal 
extent, there is certainly something to be 
learned, especially where detailed accounts of 
cost are kept from day to day, as the experi~ 
ment goes on. 

The Franklin Club potato trial did prove 
that it is possible, even in an unfavorable year 
for the crop, that four hundred to five hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes can be grown per 
acre on our poor, thin New England soils. 
The experimental plots were in some cases 
taken in the middle of large fields, and the 
measurements were taken to the middle of the 
rows, and half way to adjoining hills, and in 
for the 
The present 


all cases, due allowance was made 
space between hills and rows. 
season similar experiments are to be made by 
members of the Franklin Club, though under 
a new rule. 

Instead of the entire crop being won by the 
producer of the largest and best yield, the 
product of the several plots is to be sold by 
auction, the 
fund. This 
beyond all 
Competitors 
keep an account of methods and expenditures, 
The pre- 


proceeds to go into a lecture 
arrangement removes the trial 
shadow of lottery or gaming. 
are also required this year to 


and report in full to the Secretary. 
vious trial bas not been without its beneficial 
influences outside the limits of the Franklin 
Club, for we learn that the report, as given 
in the columns of the Farmer, has stimulated 
other clubs to make similar experiments, and 
to contribute the proceeds to a lecture fund. 
The to be used this year, is the 
‘“‘Mammoth Pearl,” one of the popular new 
varieties, originated by J. A. Everitt, Wat- 
sontown, Pa., and now selling at five dollars 
per barrel. As the potatoes were procured 
of the originator, and are of course pure and 
genuine, it is expected that the club will re- 


seed 


ceive a very respectable income from the sale. 
We hope the example set by the Franklin 
Club will be followed by many other farmers’ 
clubs, as there will be a twofold gain, one in 
the recorded experience of many competitors, 
the other in an increase of funds to be used 
for sustaining public lectures. 





FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS IN 
MAINE. 





The subject of artificial fertilizers is to be 
made a study this year in the State of Maine, 
under the direction and with the aid of her 
eflicient Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
Mr. Z. A. Gilbert, who has made arrangements 
with the Bowker Fertilizer Company to fur- 
nish chemicals for the trials. It is recom- 
mended to plant plots of one-twentieth acre 
each with barn manure, dissolved bone black, 
muriate of potash, bone black and potash, a 
full ration of complete fertilizer, a half ration 
of same, and a plot with no manure or fertili- 
zer. Farmers are expected to conduct the 
experiments with care, and to note the appear- 
ance of the crop during the entire growing 
season. Although experiments of this kind 
cannot be expected to settle many questions 
the first year, yet they will tend to make far- 
mers more familiar with the nature and action 
of special fertilizers, and may, after a time, ac- 
quaint them with any peculiarity in the com- 
position of the soil of their own farms. 





—Kerosene oil is sure death to insects of all 
kinds and in every stage of their development, ac- 
cording to Prof. Riley. At present prices it cer- 





tainly would not be a yery expensive thing totry. 


TEMPERATURE OF PLANTS. | 





In animals of the higher order of develop- | 
ment, the operation of the vital forces results 
in the production of a very appreciable | 
amount of heat, large enough in fact to be 
readily measured at any time, and render the 
body independent of the surrounding medium, 
the animal temperature remaining the same 
through considerable variations in the warmth 
of the air. In the lower animals the heat re- 
sulting from vitality is much less, and often 
so small that to the sense of touch it appears 
wanting. We must recognize, however, that 
wherever these chemical changes occur, wheth- 
er such as we find occuring in the ordinary 
process of combustion, or those accompanying 
vitality as an essential part of it—whether in 
the animal or in the plant, heat must be pro- 
duced, though that generated for any given 
time may be immeasurably small; hence, be- 
yond our power to recognize it. ‘That plants 
are capable of producing heat during the op- 
eration of vitality is as true as in the case of 
animals, but it is equally true that we cannot 
draw parallels between members of the two 
kingdoms representing equal degrees of de- 
velopment. Instead of maintaining an inde- 
pendent temperature, plants of even the high- 
est type of development approach the lower 
forms of animal life in this respect, and it is 
only in certain special cases that it is at all 
possible to detect in plants the presence of a 
temperature which is not dependent upon 
that of the air. It is possible to obtain such 
results in special parts of the plant at certain 
times, as when a large amount of assimilated 
material is to be rapidly converted into cellu- 
lar structure. ‘This has been noticed by va- 
rious experimenters in the case of large tlow- 
ers at the time of spring, as well as in the case 
of germinating seeds, but during the ordinary 
course of tissue formation it would be inap- 
preciably small. 

In general, the temperature of plants is de- 
pendent upon that of the surronnding medi- 
ums, though this is modified by their power 
of transpiration. Plants absorb heat by day 
and radiate it by night, their temperature at 
these times approaching that of the air. The 
smaller the plant the more sensitive is it to 
change, and the more closely will it follow 
Trees absorb and 
radiate more slowly, and it is frequent to find 
that the temperature of the tree is several de- 
grees below that of the air, while the latter is 
increasing, while on the other hand it may be 


those of the atmosphere. 


one or more degrees above, while the latter is 
It is thus found that the 
mum temperature of a tree will not be reached 


diminishing. maxi- 


until some time about or after sunset, while 
the minimum is reached in the morning about 
or some time after sunrise. 

We find also that other physical condi- 
tions and structural peculiarities influence the 
temperature of the plant in a marked degree, 
as color of the bark, and the presence of 
more or less water. 

It is well known that all plants are natur- 
ally adapted to certain ranges of temperature, 
above or below the limits of which they can- 
not live, and that they thrive best at a tem- 
perature which represents the mean of those 
extremes, any variation above or below this 
arresting, in a proportionate degree, the vital 
processes of the plant. 
bryo of the seed begins to develop at 48 9° F 


Thus, in corn, the em- 
and in the squash at 56.6". If, however, the 
temperature exceed 1()7.6°, vitality ceases. 
Wheat, barley and peas will stand a temper- 
or 100.4. The 
absorb a sufficient amount of 


ature of 98.6 roots of to- 
bacco fail to 
water to compensate for transpiration from 
the leaves, if the temperature be reduced to 
37.4 
with an increase of temperature to 05.6 or 
64.4° Roots of seedling corn reach @ maxi- 
mum rate of growth at S0.{)’; of peas, wheat 


and barley at 73’, while any increase beyond 


or 41°, while a normal action is restored 


this, causes a decrease in rate of growth. 

We are thus brought to a statement of the 
general principle that plants are killed by 
heat or cold. 
sults which are finally the same. 
the 
tained in their tissues, and it is easy to see 
why some plants are more sensitive than 


Extremes ot either produce re- 
In 


effect is through the water con- 


either 


case 


others; why a succulent squash vine will suc- 
cumb to frost sooner than a plant containing 
a greater amount of woody structures and less 
water. It is well known to every one that 
plants may freeze, yet live after being thawed 
out. Again, the same plant may be so in- 
jured in thawing that death results. The dif- 
ference is to be found in this: During freez- 
ing, the water in the plant separates from the 
cell contents and cell wall according to a well 
established, physical law, and becomes frozen 
as pure water. It, at any time the plant is 
subjected to a gradually increasing tempera- 
ture until it is thawed out, the cells and 
their contents are able to reabsorb the water, 
and, coming into a normal condition, are 
capable of resuming their functions under the 
influence of a proper temperature. If, on the 
other hand, the temperature of the plant in- 
creases very rapidly, the water is not reab- 
sorbed, the cells and their contents remain 
in an abnormal condition and death results. 
The lower the temperature, the greater the 
amount of ice formed and water withdrawn, 
and the more gradual should the increase of 
temperature be to enable the plant to live. 

Plants brought from a warmer to a cooler 
climate, often suffer, and even die, when they 
are not subjected to a freezing temperature. 
The warmth of the soil may be so reduced as 
to arrest the functions of the roots. The 
consequent insufficiency of water which the 
leaves receive, causes them to wither. The 
application of warm water to the soil, or an 
increase of its temperature in any proper way, 
causes the leaves to revive. 

Transpiration has a most important effect 
upen plant temperature, since it is known 
that water at the moment of its conversion 
into vapor, carries away just as much heat as 
was required to vaporize it, and the result 
must of necessity be a reduction in the tem- 
perature of the plant. This is confirmed by a 
very interesting observation of Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s while in the Himalaya mountains. 
He noticed that the juice of a species of Calo- 
tropis had a temperature of 72° F., while a 
thermometer placed in the surface soil gave a 
temperature of 1044°. Upon digging down 
into the soil, he reached a temperature of 72° 
only, at a depth of fifteen inches. Here there 
was a plant, the greater part of which was 
below the surface, growing in a soil much too 
hot for it, yet by a wise natural provision its 
temperature was so reduced, chiefly by rapid 
transpiration, that all its functions were al- 
lowed to continue. 

From what has already been said it will 
hardly be necessary to state more in detail 
why it is that certain plants will thrive better 
on one soil than another, or why it is desirable 
to bring cold, wet lands into a condition to 
absorb and retain heat before crops can be 
successfully produced. 

It sometimes happens, and not infrequently, 
that crops are seriously damaged by the sud- 
den approach of a cold wave, and it is well 
if at such times danger can be arrested. A 
simple remedy is to be found in smoke clouds. 
By building a large fire on the windward side 
and keeping back all flame, allowing only a 
copious smoke to be produced, the latter on 
passing over the field acts as a blanket. 
Radiation from the soil is checked, and the 
temperature is maintained at a degree which 
will insure safety to the plants. 





COMPETITION AMONG THE BOYS. 





Through the liberality of Hon. J. Gregory 
Smith of St. Albans, the Vermont boys not 
above seventeen years of age, are again to 
have the opportunity of competing for cash 
prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5, tor the 
five largest yields of Karly Rose potatves grown 
upon one-eighth of an acre, the winner of the 
highest prize being also offered by the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, a free scholarship in that 
institution, not transferable. 

From M. A. Buckham, President of the 
College, we have received a blank form of 
report, which each competitor will be required 
to fill out and return with his signature, and 
also the signature of a committee appointed 


to weigh or measure the crop. As the form 


is one of the best we have ever seen, we here- 
with present it as a guide worthy to be fol- 
lowed by competitors elesewhere. 


Form of 
Name of Competitor 
. Dimensions of land - 
. Kind of soil - 
. Previous crops 
. Barn yard manure, 
cubic feet 
5. Barn yard manure, how applied 
6. Fertilizer, kind No. Ibs. 
rhiex 
7. Ploughing, time 
8. Harrowing, by 
often 
%. Planting, time mnanner 
. Seed, kind (large potatoes or small, whole or 
cut, No. of eves) 
. Distance apart of rows and hills 
2. First hoeing, date, height and condition 
crop 
3. Second hoeing, date, height and 
crop 
. Third hoeing, date, height and condition of 
crop 
Subsequent tillage, top-dressing, ete. 
Date of harvesting 
No. hours spent (including help) in plough 
ing fertilizing harrowing 
planting hoeing harvesting 
No. bushels potatoes fair size 
No. bushels potatoes small 
State whether weighed or measured 
21. Memoranda 
I certify upon honor that the above is a correct 
statement, and that I did all the work above re 
ported except help in ploughing and harvesting. 
—— Competitor, aged —— yre. 
The undersigned, a Committee of inspection for 
the town of certify that I have measured 
the land above reported, that | was present when 
the crop was harvested and weighed (or 
micasured,) and that the above answers are, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, correct. 
Committee. 


Report. 
residence 


= cr 


condition amount in 


how ap- 


depth 


What harrow how 


of 


ondition otf 


l 


- 


15. 
16. 
17. 


Is. 
19. 


mos. 
above 


ISS1. 
The boy may have the benetit of the best advice 
he can get and may have help in ploughing and 
harvesting, but must do the rest of the work bim 
self. Determine amount of yield by weight, if 
practicable, reckoning sixty pounds to the bushel. 
The tubers when weighed should be reasonably 
free from earth. Each competitor must keep care- 
ful records of all particulars noted in this report 
which must be tilled out and forwarded to the 
President of the University on or before December 
Ist, ISS]. Rey sent in at a later date will not 
be considered. The tulness and accuracy of the 
reports will be taken into account in awarding the 
prizes. Competitors should understand that ex- 
cessive manuring is not only unprofitable but de 
tracts from the value of the experiment. 
M. H. Beekuam, 
Prest. University of Vermont. 
His Exc’y Rosweeun Farniuam, 
Governor of the State. 
Hinam A, CUTTING, 
Sec. of the Board 
Com. 


orts 


f Agriculture. 
of Award 


The form for report of corn plot is similar 
to the above, but gives name of variety, num- 
ber of kernels planted, number left to grow, 
height of tallest stalks, weight of crop at har- 


vesting, and on Nov. lst, weight of stalks 
when cured, &c., &c. The weak point here 


fall of 
the year is the impossibility of getting a fair 


as in all measurements of corn in the 


and equal measurement, as green corn varies 
very greatly in weight, and usually shrinks 
much more than is supposed. A party hung 
up @ trace of ears last fall, of the Compton va- 
riety, which, though tolerally ripe and dry, 


shrank full one-half before spring. 





CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURE. 

Ihe Connecticut Legislature, at its recent 
session, accepted the gift of a farm at Mans- 
field, owned by Mr. Augustus Storrs, and 
appropriated Z5000 per year, for three years, 
for its maintenance as a School for Agricul- 
A gift of $5000 from Mr. Storrs’ 
The School 
will bein charge of the Governor of the State, 


ture. 
brother also goes with the farm. 


the Director of the Experiment Station, and 
six trustees, appointed by the Senate, and one 
by the Board of Agriculture. The Board of 


Trustees recently met and organized as fol- 


lows :—Dresident, the Governor ex-oflicio; 
Vice President, J. VP. Barstow of Norwich: 
Secretary and Treasurer, John M. Hall of 


H. 
Hyde of Stafford, J. P. Barstow and Prof. S. 
W. Johnson of New Ilaven; Auditors, S. O. 
Vinton of Fagleville, and T. S. Gold of West 
Cornwall; James B. Olcott of Manchester, and 


Willimantic; Executive Committee, E. 


J. M. Hubbard of Middletown, are also mem- 
bers of the Board. 

Exactly what kind of an agricultural school 
will finally be established, after the trustees 
get acquainted with each other and learn to 
work in harmony, it is too early yet to pre- 
dict, but from what we know of some of the 
working farmers on the Board, they will en- 
deavor not to overshoot the mark by aiming 
too high. 

The desire of the donors, we believe, is to 
see a school established where young men can 
acquire such a knowledge of, and a taste for, 
farming, that they will be ready and glad to 
take charge of farms of their own or of others, 
and able to so manage them that they shall be 
acredit to the State and to agriculture, as a 
business. 

The Legislature also passed a bill subject- 
ing every manufacturer and importer of fer- 
tilizers to a license fee ot fifty dollars for one 
kind of fertilizer, and fifteen dollars for each 
additional kind, the money to go to the sup- 
port of the Experiment Station. The game 
laws were so amended that persons found 
with a bird-dog and gun on the premises of 
another, may be arrested by the owner of the 
land and taken before a justice for trial, un- 
less he leaves the premises at once, when so 
ordered. 

An act was also passed to effect the des- 
truction of wild carrots and Canada thistles, 
and making it obligatory on land owners to 
cut these weeds on their farms and highways 
adjoining sufficiently often to prevent them 
from going to seed. ‘The neglect to so des- 
troy is punishable by a fine of not less than 
one dollar nor more than five dollars for each 
day’s delay, after notification by any grand 
juror. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


~Miss Bettie Green of Forsyth County, Ga., 
has two silk dresses made entirely by herself. 
She raised the cocoons, spun the silk, colored and 
wove it with her own hands. 

—The cultivation of pyrethrum is extending 
not only in California but in various parts of the 
country. Its use may be enlarged a hundred fold 
if it proves a reliable destroyer of the cotton worm 
as well as other equally injurious insects, as it is 
said todo remarkably well wherever it has been 
cultivated. 

—In reply to an inquiry as to how to prevent a 
sow from eating her young, a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman recommends giving them “say 
halfa pound of pork or scraps from the packing 
houses, or blood and waste from the butchers, two 
or three times before and on the day they farrow. 
Since I have adopted this plan, I never lose any. 
Last spring my man neglected one of the sows, 
and she ate up twelve pigs. This spring she has 
ten, and is one of the quietest and kindest of all 
the mothers.” 

—A Canadian agriculturist last season tried an 
experiment with potatoes that is worth noting. It 
was done by scooping out every eye from a pota- 
to, and inserting in the flesh of it a single eye, care- 
fully cut from another potato ofa different kind, 
and planting the seed thus prepared, obtaining 
thereby very curious crosses, which he exhibited 





at the Toronto Industrial exhibition. The tubers 
were small the first year, but by no means as small 
as the first year's product from seed, and appear to 
partake of the characteristics of both the original 
varieties ; whether they will reproduce themselves 
the second year, or revert to one or another of the 
original types, is yet to be determined. 

The National Live Stock Journal thus sums 
up the reasons why every farmer should have a 
flock of sheep: A farm can be stocked with sheep 
for less money than with cattle, horses or hogs. 
Sheep will come nearer to utilizing everything that 
grows on the farm than other animals. 
bor will be required for getting feed and stock to- 
gether. Thereturns will come in sooner and oftener 
than with any other farm stock except hogs. Less 
money is required for shelter and fencing, and less 
labor is involved in herding, where outside pastur- 
age is accessible and preferred. And finally, a 
handsome income on the investment can be had 
without the sale of the animals themselves. 


Less la- 


—Le Cultivateur, a French journal, says that if 
chloride of lime be spread on the soil or near 
plants, insects and vermin will not be found near 
them, and adds, “By its means plants will easily 
be protected from insect plagues by simply brush- 
ing over their stems with a solution of it. It has 
often been noticed that a patch of land which has 
been treated in this way remains religiously re- 
spected by grubs, while the unprotected beds 
around are literally devastated. Fruit 
be guarded from the attacks of grubs by attaching 


trees may 


to their trunks pieces of tow smeared with a mix- 
ture of 
possession will rapidly vacate their position. 


hog's lard, and ants and grubs already in 
But- 
terflies, again, will avoid all plants whose leaves 
have been sprinkled over with lime water.” 


A Northerner, writing about farming in North 
Carolina, says a Northern farmer would look with 
disgust at the carcless manner of tilling the soil. 
The ploughs are not more than one-third the size 
or weight of those used in the North, and only one 
horse is attached. Sometimes the entire surface 
of the ground is scratched over two or three inches 
deep with these miniature ploughs, but often two 
furrows are turned together for each cotton row, 
and the spaces between are left undisturbed until 
The 


of guano and other commercial fertilizers 


the cultivator is started, after the crop is up. 
quantity 
used is astonishing. Every farmer tries to culti 


vate fully twice as much land as he can properly 
with 


The consequence is they do a losing busi- 


tend, and secks to make up the deficiency 
fuano 


ness 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SILOS. 


In discussing the question of feeding farm 
animals it should always be kept in mind that 
it is only one of the many links that go to 
make up the whole chain of agriculture. We 
should also remember that if it is not the chief 
end, it 1s the chief aim of mankind to geta living. 
Hiow is that done? Why, simply by destroy- 
ing the products of our own labor to a certain 
extent, or of the labor of others, for we all 
depend upon each other. Therefore, as agri- 
culture is admitted by all to be the founda- 
tion of all other industries, we must look 
sharp and see to it that correct principles are 
not covered up or thrown aside by some 
that will not bear the test of time and prac- 
tice; for if they are disaster is sure to follow. 

In feeding farm animals I claim lies the 
main link of the chain, and anything that 
weakens it weakens the whole; for by the 
keeping of animals a farmer not only looks to 
them for what returns be may receive for 
milk, butter, &e., but also to the 
waste product of one year to give him the 
means of producing as much at least as he did 
the year before; but it is very evident that in 
order to do that he must return as much plant 
tood to the soil as he caused to be removed 
the year previous; if he does not he will sure- 
ly :aeet with disappointment, for no one ever 
gained anything by disobeying nature or na- 
ture’s laws. ‘The soil cannot give up what it 
does not contain. 

\t naturally follows then, that we must look 
to the food that the animals subsist upon for 
the elements to enrich our soil for the pur- 
pose of growing future crops. I contend 
that the more anyone can destroy upon his 
farm ata profit, the better for bis farm, and 
if better for the farm the better for the one 
who owns it; forif he can accumulate under 
his barn or anywhere else a much larger 
quantity of plant food than he had the year 
before, he is in a condition to produce sub- 
sistence in much larger quantities than the 
year before. 

Now, if we go upon the principle that we 
must keep our animals upon cheap food, 
strictly speaking, we shall surely fail, tor our 
stock of fertilizing material upon which we 
depend to produce future crops will diminish 
year by year, and just in proportion as that 
grows less do we lose our power over nature. 
This ery of cheap food always leads me to mis- 
trust whatever is advocated under that head- 
ing, but if our friends who believe in silos 
and ensilage will prove to my satisfaction that 
by feeding one hundred dollars’ worth (feed- 
ing value is reckoned by them) of corn fod- 
der in the form of ensilage there will be left 
upon the farm as much fertilizing material as 
there would be from two hundred dollars’ 
worth of hay, (say clover for we need not 
feed timothy unless we choose to,) then I 
will admit that they have gained one 
point. But just here I would like to put 
this question to some of my brother farmers ; 
Ensilage, being a fermented food, is it not a 
stimulant to a certain degree ? and if so is it a 
proper food for breeding animals, and onthe 
other hand, should we feed milch cows such 
food when we know that young children trom 
birth are to be the ones to live upon it? No 
physician would recommend or allow a mother 
to eat fermented food while nursing a young 
child. Then, if the cow takes the place ot 
the mother in furnishing food for it, ought 
not care to be used in feeding such animals, 
so that we as farmers can say that we have 
endeavored to do all we can to keep up the 
health of the children in the cities? I think 
that if people will take the trouble, they will 
find that in Europe, where breeding is follow- 
ed, it is never used, at least, | have not been 
able to find a case where they have. 

But to make a long story short I will say, 
that if by feeding ensilage a farmer's income 
from his animals is increased, and the health 
of the animals just as good, and the waste 
product equal in value, the expenses of keep- 
ing no more than upon dry feed, then I am 
free to acknowledge that there is a strong 
point gained in its favor, but I must say that 
until that time comes I shall not build a silo. 
Before closing let me say to the farmers of 
New England, that they, especially those of 
limited means, can afford to wait, for if we 
can accomplish as much by feeding ensilage as 
its friends claim, five years will be all that is 
wanted to make our fortunes. On the other 
hand if the system fails to produce the re- 
sults expected, by waiting, farmers will save 
their money and time. Josern P. Earon. 

Auburn, Mass., March 25, 1881. 
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For the 


CORN IN VERMONT. 


New England Farmer. 





As we, in Vermont, who are about a month 
behind Massachusetts, are getting our tillage 
land ready for the various crops to which our 
soil is adapted, and which have been leading 
crops from Vermont's earliest history, we, 
in this somewhat elevated State are success- 
ful with Indian corn, and few farmers neglect 
this important crop. Not only does Vermont 
raise a large quantity of corn, but in addition 
to this buys as much perhaps as she raises. 
Corn cultivated for a fodder crop for our neat 
stock, is coming more into use yearly. 

We have tried various kinds of corn for 
this purpose, and find the most of them ob- 
jectionable in some points. The large South- 
ern corn will yield heavily, and one can raise 
about as much per acre as he has a mind to. 
I have two objections to this kind for fodder: 
the stalks are too large, unless planted or 
sown quite thick, and then their fineness de- 
prives them of firmness, and they fall to the 
ground in tolerably good soil. ‘The common 
sweet corn is too small a variety, but exceeds 
the Southern in saccharine qualities, but we 
get too small a quantity per acre. 

I have experimented with one other variety 
which has given me entire satisfaction. It 
may be you Massachusetts farmers know far 
more about it than I do. I do not know 
where it originated. It is a white field corn, 
rather long lived for our short season, never- 
theless will ripen in Vermont. It is known 
as the Sanford corn. In size it is a medium 
between the Southern and our common New 
England yellow corn. It is next in sweetness 
to our best sweet corn, and is not to be des- 
pised when boiled for table use. It yields 
well, but has a large cob. I have never had 
any fodder corn which neat stock would eat 





quite as clean as they do this. Some of the 
stalks grow quite large, but this is no objec- 
tion with the cattle, for they will grind them 
up half as large as an averaye man’s wrist, and 
relish them well. If I were contemplating | 
filling a silo, this would be the kind, in 
preference to any other. 

Sugar has been made from this corn in this 
State, and it has proved more acceptable for 
that purpose than any variety tried. If aman 
wants a good kind of corn, well adapted to 
this one purpose, it seems to me he had better 
try the Sanford corn. J. G. Goovuve. 

Vershire, Vt., May 10, 1881. 





For the New England Parmer. 
FARMING FOR PROFIT AND PLEAS- 
URE.---No. VI. 





BY J. W. PIERCE. 





Last season I planted only 24 acres of corn, 
and most of it was on land which was planted 
with corn the year before. I made an expe- 
rimental field of it all, dividing it into 22 plots 
of various sizes. ‘Io one acre was applied a 
special formula for corn, which I arranged to 
especiaily meet the wants of the soil for a crop 
of corn, as indicated by general observation, 
and the result of the previous years’ experi- 
ments with various elements of fertility, on 
the same field, and reported in the Farmer of 
April 24, 1880. This formula was based on 
the supposition that, to grow an economical 
crop of corn, I needed to apply enough phos- 
phoric acid for the whole crop, half enongh 
potash and magnesia, and only one-eighth 
enough nitrogen, believing the crop would 
get the balance from natural resources. ‘This 
formula for one acre was composed of 1( bush- 
els unleached wood ashes, 400 Ibs. of dissolved 
bone black, 90 pounds muriate of potash, 100 
pounds sulphate of magnesia, 72 pounds ni- 
trate soda and 1) pounds corn fertilizer, 
and cost $19.50, or S21 when on the land. 

To one-half acre was applied 11 loads of 
stable manure, 7 cords per acre, and 100 lbs. 
dissolved bone black, and the remaining acre 
was divided into 20 plots, each one rod wide 
and eight rods long, and as it included most 
of the previous season's experimental plots, | 
repeated most of them on the same ground, 
and added others. 

I give in the accompanying table the kinds, 
amounts and cost of the various fertilizers 
used, the respective yields per acre, the cost 
per buskel, including the labor, and the gain 
or loss per bushel, calling a bushel of corn 
and the fodder grown with it worth one dol- 
lar, which I think a fair estimate—the corn 
67 cents per bushel, and the fodder grown 
with it worth one-half cent per pound, or 33 
cents. 


acre 








suds, the towels, which are usually the dirtiest 
part, of the white wash, as all farmers should 
wear colored shirts to work in, and in the 
morning we put the cleanest of the white 
clothes in cold water in the boiler, into which 
plenty of dissolved soap or Pearline has 
been put, over the fire, stirring and punching 
them occasionally till they boil; meanwhile 
the dirtier portion are washed in the Empire 
Washer, and are put in the hot suds in the 
boiler after the others are removed, and 
boiled ten or fifteen minutes. All are well 
drained from the suds and rinsed in only one 
water. | find it much easier to thoroughly 
drain the sudsy water out of them than to 
rinse twice, though I did not use to think it 
would do. When the clothes are nearly dry, 
fold carefully, and lay ina pile, put a clean 
board on the top, and put your flatirons, (I 
have never got used to calling them sad irons) 
on the board. One can iron all the clothes 
that will fold good, in this way, with the ex- 
ception of starched clothes, and sometimes 
one will want to iron nicely a fine table cloth 
or handkerchiefs, or the sheets and pillow 
slips, for the best bed; but for all ordinary 
use the pressing is sufficient. Face and hands 
can be wiped just as dry on a towel that has 
not been ironed, and one can sleep just as 
well in sheets that are only pressed. Of 
course, all must be well aired before using, 
the same as after ironing. Jo try it and save 
the tired feet and shoulders and aching backs, 
in the hot weather to There are 
some things in the cooking line which could 
be made easier by our farmer's wives, and | 
hope to hear from others on this point. 
Montpelier, Vt., 1881. Mrs. c. F. D. 
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Selections. 
EDUCATING 
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HORSES. 


can be educated to the extent of 
their understanding, as children, and can be 
easily damaged or ruined by bad manage- 
ment. We believe that the difference found 
in horses as to vicious habits and reliability, 
comes much more from the diflerent manage- 
ment of men, than from variance of natural 
disposition in animals. Horses with high 
mettle are more easily educated than those of 
less or dull spirits, and are more susceptible 
to ill-training, and consequently may be made 
good or bad, according to the education they 
receive 

Horses with dull spirits are not by any 
means proof against bad management, for in 
them may be found the most provoking ob- 
stinacy, vicious habits of different characters 
that render them almost entirely worthless. 
Could the coming generations of horses in 
this country be kept from their days of colt- 
hood to the age of five years, in the hands of 
good, careful managers, there would be seen 
a vast difference in the general character of 
these noble animals. 

If a colt is never allowed to get an advan- 
taye, it will never know that it possesses a 
power that man cannot control, and if made 
familiar with strange objects, it will not be 
skittish and nervous. Ifa horse is made ac- 
customed from his early days to have objects 
hit him on his heels, back or hip, he will pay 
no attention to the giving way of a harness, or 
a wagon running against him at an unexpected 
moment. 

We once saw an aged lady driving a high- 
spirited horse attached to a carriage, down a 
steep hill, with no hold-back straps upon the 
harness, and she assured us that there was no 
danger, for her son accustomed his horse to 
all kinds of usages and sights that commonly 


drive the animal into a frenzy of fear and 


Horses 


ex- 





means. The (Gazette referred to the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle, which, in its turn, quoted |r. 
Lindley, remarking that no one ever united 
exacter knowledge with better power of con- 
veying it in simple and lucid English. And 
this was the Doctor's definition: **A blight is 
a sunstroke or a frost bite, a plague of insects 
or of fungi, a paralysis of the roots, a gust of 
bad air; it is wetness, it is dryness; it is 
heat, it is cold; it is plethora, it is starvation 
—in short, it is anything that disfigures or 


destroys foliage."—N. Y. 7ribune. 





HORSES LEGS. 





It is a well known fact that horses will 
work and remain sound for many years with 
legs apparently much out of order. Enlarge- 
wents take place in the sheath of tendons af- 
ter strain; also from blows, where the parts 
become lined with a thick coat of lymph; and 
sometimes the body of the bone itself is 
found thickened from a deposition of bony 
lamina over the original bone. When all this 
has been in progress we question the proprie- 
ty of any active measures, unless, as is gener- 
ally the case, a feeling of soreness is exhibit- 
ed after work by a shifting or favoring of the 
limb or limbs in the stall, or by a ‘*feeling” 
manner of going on first being taken out ot 
the stable. When the leys are really callous, 
little impression can be made upon them un- 
less by active measures; but rest and proper 
attention are the best preservatives of these 
most essential members of the horse's frame, 
with the friendly auxiliaries of hot water, 
flannel bandages and freedom in a box stall, 
after severe work, and good shoeing all times 
Provided no internal disease attacks the feet 
they will not only be as sound and healthy, 
but in better form, from having been proper- 
ly shod, than if they had not been shod at all. 

Some hoots, however, having a greater (is- 
position to secrete born than others, and thus 
called strong feet, should never remain more 
than three weeks without being subjected to 
the drawing knife of the blacksmith, and the 
shoes properly replaced. Neither should 
stopping with damp tow be omitted, as moist- 
ure, not ‘‘wet,” is beneficial to the health of 
the foot. Do what we may, however, horses 
that are required for work on hard roads, or 
to **go the pace,” will always be more or less 
subject to diseased feet, quite unconnected 
with shoeing. The action of the hinder legs 
of horses reminds us of one useful hint to 
those who have to use their horses on long 
journeys. It we follow a well formed horse, 
with the free use of his limbs, on a road upon 
which his footsteps are imprinted, we shall 
find the hinder foot oversteps the fore foot in 
the walk, but falls bebind it in the slow trot. 
Exclusive of relief to the muscles by chang: 
of action, then, it is safer to vary the pace 
from a walk toaslow trot ona journey, as 
causing less fatigue to the hock joint, by 
which curbs and spavins are trequently thrown 
out. Add to this, the slow trot is the safest 
pace a horse goes, because his step is short- 
est.—/’rairie Farmer. 





ASPARAGUS CULTURE IN) FRANCE. 


The system of asparagus culture adopted in 
France is widely different from the English 
plan, says a recent English writer. The 
plants are planted from three feet to four feet 
apart in shallow trenches, eight inches or nine 
inches deep, and the same distance apart as 
the plants; care is taken not to lay the plant 
down sideways, but to spread the roots out 
all around so that the crown lics flat, as it 
expected to grow; for the ar, sufficient 
mold is pulled in just to cover the crown, and 


is 
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I kept as exact an account of the labor as I 


could until it was stooked, which, with inter- 
est and taxes on land, amounted to $16.37 
per acre, and it cost about ten cents per 


bushel more to draw it to the barn and husk. 
I have probably figured this corn higher than 
it actually cost, for I have charged all the 
chemicals and half the stable manure to the 
crop, which is probably more than it has 
taken, and I expect the land is left richer than 
before ; and besides calling labor of men and 
taxes a fair paying price, | bestowed more 
labor on the tillage than the crop itself re- 
ceived, giving it very thorough cultivation to 
clean the land of weeds, for future cropping. 
Thus the land is left cleaner and richer than 
before; but I prefer to be on the sate side of 
my figures, and not reckon doubtful profits. 
A careful study of the table will show that 
there is a decided profit in growing corn with 
the proper fertilizers, but heavy manuring and 
big crops of corn do not pay as well as medi- 
um ones. 

Although the crops on all the plots were 
much more satisfactory than the year before, 
yet the relative yields have been much the 
same. ‘The two years’ experiments seem to 
indicate conclusively that corn must have an 
abundant supply of superphosphate of lime, 
and that the of this field is deficient in 
that element, for every plot without it in some 
form, was but little better than with no fer- 
tilizer, and it is the only element used alone 
that increased the crop materially, as in plot 
No. 7. Potash also to be needed in 
connection with superphosphate, but used 
alone it is worthless. The yields on Nos. 1, 2, 
3,4, 6 and 20, all of which were fertilized 
heavily and at much expense, were evidently 
measured by the amount of potash contained 
in the fertilizers employed, which was too 
little for their economical use, on my soil. 
While, in 1879, nitrogen, in nitrate of soda, 
seemed to lessen the crop, last year it in- 
creased it a little, but in no case enough to 
pay for its cost. 

In 1879 wood ashes, used alone, did not 
seem todo much good, but then, and last 
year also, when used with sulphate magnesia, 
as in No. 15, or with salt, lime and plaster, as 
in No. 18, they prove to be a very valuable 
fertilizer. ‘he ashes furnish both potash and 
superphosphate of lime, as well as other saline 
elements, but when used alone they are not in 
as available a condition as when mixed with 
sulphate magnesia, or with salt, lime and plas- 
ter, which dissolve and diffuse them through 
the soil. 

These experiments have cost me some ad- 
ditional labor, with much thought and care, as 
well as some small plots which did not yield 
paying crops, yet they have been a source of a 
great deal of pleasure as well as some profit 
to me already. From them I am learning the 
special needs of the soil I cultivate, and the 
crop I wish to grow, by which I expect to 
grow maximum crops at the lowest possible 
price, and the acquisition of scientific knowl- 
edge should always be a source of pleasure 
to us. 

April 29, 1881. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


FARMERS* WIVES. 


A few weeks ago you requested some of 
your correspondents to write of something 
that would ease the burdens of the farmer's 
wife. I have seen no response ; is the case in- 
deed so hopeless that no one has a word to 
offer, a suggestion to make? There are a 
few things which might be practiced by those 
who cannot have all the help which they need. 
If one cannot afford to hire and board a girl, 
and there are many who cannot, as it does 
indeed count up to quite a sum in a season, 
they may be able to hire the washing and iron- 
ing done, and where this is taken out of the 
house it lifts a great burden. 

The task of housekeeping and all its atten- 
dant duties in the farm house is, with health 
and strength to perform them, a pleasant one ; 
but when they fail, and the routine must be 
gone through in weakness and pain, it becomes 
an almost intolerable burden. I have tried it 
and know whereof I speak. 

Last year I was obliged to lay the burden 
down so far as active labor was required, and 
the first act was to hire the washing and iron- 
ing done out of the house. This proved such 
agreat relief that | have often thought it 
might be more generally practiced. There 
are good women in this vicinity who are glad 
to get such work. as it is a help to them, and 
probably this is the case nearly everywhere ; 
women who have some home duties and can- 
not leave home, but yet have time and strength 
to do more, and often really need the money 
it would bring. If this work must be done at 
home it can be done much easier than it usu- 
ally is. My washing is done at home now by 
my daughter, who is young, and it is made as 
easy as possible under the circumstances. 
We sometimes soak over night in a strong 


A gun can be fired from the back of a 
horse, an umbrella held over the head, a buf- 
falo robe thrown upon his neck, a railroad 
engine pass close by, his heels bumped with 
sticks, and the animal take it all as a natura 
condition of things, if only taught by caretul 
management that it will not be injured there- 
by. There is great need of improvement in 
this noble animal. Less beating wanted and 
more education.— Zhe Jor 


shoer. 





TOADS IN THE GREENILOUSE, 


A writer in the London Journal gives some 
interesting statements respecting the toad. 
In the matter of feeding he says the toad is 
not very particular, either as “to quality 
quantity. Anything that or crawls 
will do for him—woodlice, beetles, spiders, 
slugs, worms, even snails with their shells, 
are put out of sight as it by magic, for he has 
& peculiar way of catching his prey. He 
watches the moving insect for an instant or 
two, then suddenly darting out his tongue 
while at a distance of one or two inches, the 
insect is snatched up and swallowed instantly. 
One evening he gave one a wasp anda bum- 
ble bee. Both were snatched up directly 
they commenced to move, apparently without 
causing the toad the slightest discomfort, 
though they must have reached his stomach in 
a tolerably active condition. In plant houses, 
especially forcing houses, where insects in- 
crease their numbers so rapidly at all seasons, 
the toad’s services are especially valuable ; 
and if asuitable ladder, made of a nerrow 
board with bits of lath tacked on it two inches 
apart, be set in a corner, slanting from the 
floor to the stage, he will climb it, and thus 
be enabled to make himeelf still more 
But perhaps the most remarkable fact con- 
cerning the toad, is, that though he can, and 
does eat a great deal, he can exist a long 
time without eating anything. Years ago he 
buried one for a month in the earth, as an ex- 
periment, and when dug up it was apparently 
as well asever. More recently, having been 
bothered with myriads of wood lice in an early 
cucumber house, and not being able to find 
toads in February, he, later on, when they be- 
came plentiful, buried three in a nine-inch 
pot, with a slate on the top, eighteen inches 
under ground, that he might have them handy 
for the next early forcing season. [but that 
season he did not require them, so they re- 
mained buried until the following one, and 
were then, on being taken up, apparently not 
much the worse for their eighteen months’ 
fast, though they didn’t have any ice water or 
alcoholic baths. 


or 


creeps 


useful. 





HAY AND GRAIN CROPS. 


Compared with its selling price, hay re- 
moves more of the soil constituents from the 
land than most of our other salable products. 
One hundred pounds of hay will remove near- 
ly as much nitrogen and much more mineral 
matter than 100 pounds of wheat. These 
considerations must all be studied when the 
question comes as to the profitable application 
of expensive manures. While, therefore, the 
evidence is somewhat against the use of arti- 
ficial manures when hay is grown for sale, it 
by no means forbids their employment when 
grass land is used for the production of meat, 
milk, butter or cheese ; and to illustrate this I 
will merely allude to one manure ingredient, 
viz.: potash. In the large crop of hay which 
we take from Plot 11, we carry off annually 
140 lbs. of potash per acre; 1000 tbs. live 
weight of an ox or sheep contains about 14 to 
1] Ibs. of potash. There are very few acres 
of land in the State of New York which will 
fatten one bullock per acre, and even if there 
were, the potash carried off would not amount 
to more than one pound. Of milk, 100 lbs. 
weight contains a little over halt a pound of 
mineral matter, or about one-thirteenth part 
of what would be contained in 100 Ibs. of hay, 
while butter robs the land of nothing. If land 
has been impoverished by the sale of hay, and 
hay is to be sold, dung is the cheapest manure 
to apply; but if land so impoverished is in- 
tended for the future to produce milk, meat, 
or other animal products, potash is sure to be 
wanting, and the best manure to apply will be 
either 200 Ibs. of sulphate or muriate of pot- 
ash, or three times that quantity of kanit salts, 
and, in addition to whichever of these sub- 
stances is selected, 200 lbs. of superphosphate 
of lime and from 60 to 80 pounds of nitrate of 
soda. If, however, the land has been im- 
poverished merely by teeding stock, then the 
exhaustion will be more likely due to the ab- 
sence of nitrogen and phosphate, and fertility 
must be restored by an ~ oe of these 
substances as manures.—/. DL. Lawes, in 
Journal of American Agricultural Assn. 





Wuar ts Buiaur?—When a plant failed 
in growth, from any obscure cause, people 
used to say, ‘‘it has the blight,” as if blight 
were some specific affection. The expression 
is like that which two friendly physicians used 
when called in to see a patient. Not able to 
locate the complaint, they told him that his 
‘‘general health was affected,” but he could 
get nothing further than this phrase, and was 
greatly dissatisfied with it and them. So as 
to “blight.” Some craver after full light 





the alleys are cropped as usual. In the sum- 
mer when the haulm grows high, a strong 
stick is inserted near each plant, to which the 
haulm is tied to prevent the wind waving it 
about and so damaging the formation of the 
young crowns for the next season. A little 
mold is added each year, till the third year, 
when the asparagus is fit for cutting, and all 
the mold in the alley is put on the row, gen- 
erally in little mounds, over each plant to the 
depth of six or seven inches. The cutting is 
done with smooth-edged knives, care being 
taken to take the bud out close to the crown, 
that the old stump may not, as in England, 
interfere with the growth of the new buds. 
Every piece of asparagus I saw exemplified 
the rule of M. Lebeuf, that it wants air, and 
must be kept entirely free from weeds. It 
will be seen that in this there is an extensive use 
of skilled and intelligent hand labor, and it is 
difficult to see how the system can be carried 
out with the same perfection in England where 
large breadths are grown; labor is so expen- 
sive, and dependence would have to be placed 
upon laborers, who seem imbued with the 
idea that they are paid to do as little as they 
can with their hands and feet, and nothing 
with their heads. It is here that the small 
proprietorship comes in with many advan- 
tages to France. . 


GERMAN CARP. 


The 





German carp are the right thing to 
have for those well up in fish. The Unite 
States Fish Commission commenced to im- 
port them some five years ago. They soon 


io as to add materially 
the food supply ot the people. Professor 
Baird estimates that one pair of breeding 
carp is sufficient to stock an acre of water, 
and that the spawn from a single fish will pro- 
duce from five thousand to ten thousand young. 
Discussing the carp and the water farm the 
Philadelphia edger says:—‘'The business ot 
water farming has already its rules and its 
profits It makes an old farmer start be 
told that a quarter of an acre, laid down in 
water, will bring him in more profit in tood 
raising than a quarter of an acre cultivated in 
any other way. Also that corn fed carp 
brings in twice or three times the returns in 
food than the same number of bushels fed to 
pigs or cattle. The carp a vegetable 
feeder, so that it can support itself in the 
vegetable growths and conferve of ponds and 
streams. ut it thrives and increases enor- 
mously when regularly fed as other stock is 
fed. It does its own grazing if let alone, but 
it can be fattened for the market on bread 
crumbs or cabbage leaves. Its most profit- 
able food, however, is boiled dry corn—that 
is, corn out of the corn crib dried on the cob 
and then boiled.” ‘The tour-year-olds in the 
government ponds weigh from ten to fifteen 
pounds. Carp is the chicken of the water as 
to its flesh, and we have given these <etails 
some prominence for our readers, because of 
of the ease with which this quarter acre crop 
is raised, and because whatever makes food 
abundant and profitable to raise on small 
plots of ground is of interest to all readers. 
Western Agriculturist. 
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GOFFART’S TEST OF ENSILAGE, 


In an article in the Journal of the American 
Agricultural Association upon the much dis- 
M. Goffart 


quoted as having said in the year 1877 


cussed subject of ensilage, is 


‘‘My profound conviction is, that the cul- 
ture and ensilage of maize is destined to 
cause a complete agricultural revolution. It 
ought in ten years to double the number of 
animals supported on our soil. Was this a 
chimerical hope? God has preserved me 
from all discouragement on this point. In 
the last four years the progress that I have 
made at Burtin has exceeded all my hopes; 
and upon my reserve of thirty-five hectares 
(864 acres,) I kept during the winter of 
1876 forty-three horned cattle, and I shall 
keep during the winter of 1877 seventy, with 
the assurance of going much beyond this at 
the end of 1878. Here are facts more con- 
clusive than any arguments. The great es- 
tablishment that I have finished, and shall in- 
augurate in October, 1877 (to which I invite 
all agriculturists,) proves my firm faith in my 
work. I have spared no pains nor expense to 
insure solidity in my buildings, in dear So- 
logne—which may be considered as the cradle 
of this new industry—and they represent 
the point of departure of an immense agri- 
cultural progress. Verhaps, I may, without 
too much pride, inscribe upon them the words 
of the great Latin poet: ‘‘Hxegi monumen- 
tum aere perennius.” 





Groommnc A Horse.—There is no mys- 
tery about it. Teed him on any nutritious 
food, keep his skin clean, brush and rub 
the hair thoroughly, and often; keep him 
in a warm, comfortable stable, and in unusu- 
ally cold weather blanket him. Blanketing 
will aid materially in giving smoothness to the 
coat. There is no particular kind of food, 
drug, or nostrum that will give a smooth coat 
to a horse, in the absence of the above-named 
conditions, and with them no drugs or condi- 
ments will be necessary.—National Live- 
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Poetry. 


From Providence Journal. 


BETSEY CODDINGTON, A BALLAD. 


About two hundred years ago, 
When spring kissed off the winter snow, 
Under the royal law, 
Good William Coddington was made, 
With all the olden time parade, 
Rhode Island's governor. 


A handsome, courtly man was he, 
New Engiand’s aristocracy, 
And rich in gold and lands, 
With diamond buckles, powdered cue, 
Knee breeches, broad cuffed coat of blue; 
And ruftles ‘round his hands. 


He wore a blood-red signet ring, 

With coat of arms and quartering, 
And old heraldic crest 

A sword with rubied, silver hilt, : 

And curious gold embroidered quilt 
Upon his satin vert. 


His manners calm and dignitic d, 
Were tempered with a proper pride 
Of goodly ancestry 
lis gabled, quaint old house was known, 
With massive chimney built of stone, 
For hospitality. 


A century gone! at early dark, 

In summer time, the old town cle rk, 
His dull day's labor done, 

Shuts his small office’ creaking door, 

Ile bears the honored name oO’ yore, 
Of William Coddington. 


Crooked and queer, with eyes that blink, 
And hands enstained with truant ink, 
With pleasant, dove-like look, 

Albeit the day is cold or hot 
He travels on a little trot, 
And lugs a ponderous book 





Now by his broad wood fire-side, 
lle chats with a befitting pride, 
Of wills, and bonds, and deeds , 
While Betsey, handsome, tall and bright, 
llis child, his household's warmth and light, 
His oft-told wisdom heeds. 


She looked and moved a Gypsy queen, 
ure contrast to the quiet scene, 
And low browed room, was she, 
As trom a silver tea-pot old, 
Graved with devices manifold 
Of C’s eutwined with gritlins old, 
She poured the fragrant tea. 


rs glide like ghosts; the old town clerk 

Sleeps ‘neath a slate stone, grim and dark; 
And all the folks amazed, 

«on Sunday atter meeting's done, 

in groups, and one by one 

‘Betsey, she is crazed.” 


Gather 


Day, 


id a red-cheeked Englishman 
heart's love, and with it ran 
sthe tossing sea 

‘t may, nor wind nor gale 


ith its salt pertume the sail 





that proved his constancy, 
So she went mad; and when the snow 
Fell silently, and soft, and slow, 
She stalked the narrow street, 
y. atless branch in her brown hand, 
Waving it like a witch's wand 
t those she chanced to meet. 





Grotes ird her motley guise, 

Like coal her glowing eyes, 
And even boys in fun, 

Paused as she passed—always alone 


indertone, 
ddington 


And whispered in an 
“Poor Betsey Cc 


And so a day 


in Winter came, 
ght son flame 
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rbor, cold white, 
shines w 
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1, and stark and dead, 








ly per’s narrow 
And the white wall at her head, 
fe's short dream is done, 
rhere hangs a painting, old and rare, 
With cos rich powdered hair, 
Ot ¢ ( ton 





or, Worn, weary feet, 

evermore Will tread the street— 

from all storms and harms, 
taded Canvas spread 
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Che Story Celler. 


From the Boston Courier 


MARTHY’S WOOING. 


ROMANCE OF A WINTER'S EVENING. 


We lived not two miles from a busy little 








city whose bells, mellowed by water—for the 
river ran between it 1 us—blew cheerily 
over to r ears, wi roots and steeples 
tlashe our eyes lay under the warm 
hine, and whose lights, red and glancing, 

our sense of isolation on lonely 

nights We were isolated, indeed. There 


was no house near us on either side. 
» village at our back was as far away as 
the city in our fare, and on either side of us 
were waste lands, through which ran the wide, 
white turnpike, nbing high hills, and get- 
ting lost between tall trees as it left the river. 
In the day-time wheels rumbled busily enough 
along its track in summer, and in the winter 
sleighs and tarm sleds, with their merry bells. 
But atter nightfall few vehicles passed with 
the exception of the belated stage, which, 
with its gleaming lanterns, was an enchanted 
spectacle to us children as it rolled away into 
the unseen country beyond. No travellers 
were abroad, especially in the winter even- 
ings, with the exception of tramps, but these 
were sometimes numerous; and as our house 
stood upon the top ofa high hill, its lights 
were seen atalong distance, and beckoned 
all sorts of vagrants to our door. 

It was a wild February evening, witha 



















fierce northeaster hurling a blinding sheet of 
snow against the windows, hiding and muftiing 


the city noise and lights, and obliterating all 
signs of the highway in its dritt and whirl. 
Feeling as far removed from the world as if 
we were keeping a lighthouse on a desolate 
island, the family were congregated in the 
wide, low-walled sitting-room, which was 
cheerful enough with lamp-light and fire, in 
spite of the imprisoned feeling which a snow- 
storm will give even those who live in thickly 
populated neighborhoods. One played on 
the piano the fitful, half sad, half merry 
strains of an old waltz. One worked with an 
air of absorption in bright colored worsted, 
while all the others, with the exception of us 
children, were walled behind 
books and newspapers. 

Having been kept in the house all day by 
the storm, we were beginning to find picture- 
books and dolls monotonous, and not being 
alive to the be auty of the passionate strains of 
Chopin, we retired to the kitchen, hoping to 
find ‘*Marthy,” our chief ‘‘help,” in a story- 
telling mood. But one glance at her face as- 
sured us that the situation was hopeless. Her 
fingers were engaged in a too solemn opera- 
tion to allow such {frivolous use of her tongue 
atthe same time. She was sewing Methodist 
buttons on to a Methodist apron, with strong, 
even Methodist thread. That is, to speak 
more intelligibly, she was making an apron 
for the fair in aid of the Methodist church 
across the river, of which she was a member, 
with buttons and thread which came from the 
store of a Methodist brother. Marthy 
scorned to sew with secular thread: she 
seemed to think that her labors would not be 
blessed in this case, and as for buttoning her 
garments with secular buttons, it was not to 
be thought of fora moment. So, though the 
buttons which she was fastening to the child's 
apron were much too large and coarse for the 
delicate blue cambric of which it was fash- 
ioned, that they came from the Methodist 
brother's establishment, and the orphan who 
was destined to wear it would not be buttoned 
out of the gospel, were suflicient reasons to 
her for using them instead of procuring more 
suitable ones at another shop. 

Marthy—she would not allow any one to 
pronounce her name Martha—was always do- 
ing things in the gospel. Fifteen years be- 
fore, when she bought her black silk—she 
still called it her new black silk—my mother 
advised her to discard the frail and extremely 
ugly and unsuitable buttons which she bought 
at Turner's, the Methodist store, for those of 
a better quality which could be procured at 
the largest establishment in town. 

“Should like them better buttons, Miss 
Jones,” said she, ‘the best is allua cheapest 
in the end, I calcilate, but I don’t hold to buy- 
in’ of ‘em out er the gospil,’n Turner carn’t 
afford to keep no better. Folks in our meet- 
in’ 18 poor, vou know.” 

“But you bought your dress at Hunt's,” 
said my mother, half puzzled, half amused. 

“Yis, [hed todo that or go without the 
gownd. Turner don’t never bev silk, but I’m 
kinder ‘fraid “twas extravagant buyin’ of it at 
all ; 'n sinful, too, to pay so much money out 
0’ my own meetin’. (Goodness knows I’m 
keerful enuff as a general thing about paying 
out anything for what hain’t strictly useful, 
though, an’ I do kinder injoy the silk Sun- 
days, for it’s the fast one I ever hed. Even 
the elder’s wife, that’s the salt o’ the airth ’n 
dretful unworldly, wears one. But, Miss 
Jones, et I should buy the buttons at Hunt's, 
too, I should feel as ef | was buttoned clean 
out o’ the gospil, true’s you live. You see 
Hunt's gains goes to s’port worldliness ‘n 
frivolity, but Turner’s, what he gits, poor 
soul, goes to the gospil.” 

My mother did not exactly understand this, 
as it was well known that all poor Turner's 
gains which did not go for bread and butter, 
were spent by his dissolute son in riotous liv- 
ing, but she said nothing, and Marthy wore 
long lengths of purple Methodist ribbon to 
hide the ugly buttons. ‘When I marry, I 
shall marry in the gospil,” she very frequently 
said, with an air of unconquerable determina- 
tion. And she was still preparing for matri- 
mony, as she had been for thirty years and 
more (she was past fifty now) with the most 
matter of-course zeal and prudence. The 
stock of household linen which she was storing 
away from year to year, was something re- 
markable, and though a great deal of it had 
grown yellow with age, she was very fond of 
displaying it to her admiring friends, and was 
not in the slightest degree disturbed by any 

unfounded and ill-natured insinuations that 
she might never have any use for these house- 
hold treasures. 

_Marthy had not been without her opportu- 

nities, it is true. She was not beautiful to 


contentedly 
) 
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look upon, her features having the appearance 
of being unnaturally elongated, like a face in 
the bowl of a spoon, a queer candle-mould 
figure, and a skin both red and wrinkled, like 
that of a frost-bitten apple. But she was in- 
dustrious asa bee, neat as wax, and, as her 
friends remarked, ‘she was spry asa crick- 
et, ‘n didn’t ‘pear no older than she did twenty 
years ago.” ‘Then, though she did work for 
a living, she was by no means obliged to do 
so. She possessed quite a fortune, well in- 
vested in bank and railroad stock, and was 
quite famous in her ‘*meetin” as a woman of 
means. In the first place, the railroads had 
seen fit to cross one corner of the snug little 
niece of land by the river, which her father 
eft her when he died twenty-five years be- 
fore. 

Then they took a notion to build wharves 
on the remainder of the land as the little city 
increased in size, and Marthy shrewdly held 
on to her possessions until nearly all the com- 
merce crept up in that direction, Then she 
got what prices she saw fit to demand for it; 
and found herself richer and of more conse- 
quence than she had ever dreamed ot being 
even in her extravagant youth, when she 
wildly aspired to marrying a presiding elder. 

“But ‘taint no sign that I should set and 
twiddle my thumbs coz I’ve got a little prop- 
erty,” she said, and still kept house for Dea- 
con Hobbs, who lived out im the country and 
was a widower with seven children. 

Deacon Hobbs expressed himself of the 
opinion that they had better marry, they got 
along so well together, but Marthy felt obliged 
to ditfer with him on this point. 

“I couldn't never feel jestified in merrying 
out o’ my own meetin’,” she sighed. ‘‘If you 
was a deacon of the Methodist church, ‘stead 
o’ the Baptist, I might consider the matter.” 

Since she had lived at our house, a period 
of sixteen years or so, the household on sev- 
eral occasions had fallen into quite a panic for 
fear of losing this neat, dett-handed servant. 
At one time it wasa sturdy young farmer 
from the back country; at one time it was the 
stage-driver, who had taken shelter from a 
wild storm, in her kitchen, and had fallen in 
love with her squash pies. And at another 
time it was atin peddler, between whom and 
Marthy the rag trade had progressed with a 
tender smoothness which was amazing, con- 
sidering the native sharpness of both. 

But attera tew weeks of most earnest and 
devoted courtship, each of these admirers, 
emulating the Arabs, folded his tent, that is, 
got into his wagon, and silently stole away, 
haunting our back dooryard no more when 
the witching hour of twilight made shadows 
in the lilac and syringa bushes by the kitchen 
windows. But never, since my memory, had 
a lover appeared to woo our grey-haired 
maid, and lam sure that Marthy’s friends 
considered her situation hopeless, as far as 
matrimony was concerned, in spite ot her 
money and her thrift, for the unmarried men 
in the ‘*meetin” were all too young. Marthy 
scorned youthtul swains, and for some unac- 
countable reason the elder men all died before 
their wives, and a widower was a being un- 
known. 

On this particular evening Marthy was all 
alone in the kitchen, the hired man being oc- 
cupied with a sick horse in the stables, and 
Phebe, her assistant of whom she contempt- 
uously spoke as ‘‘that hired girl,” had be- 
come a victim ot the toothache and gone 
home for a few days. Marthy did not ap- 
prove of ‘hired girls.” 

‘Oh, Marthy, do tell us a story,” 1 ex- 
claimed, determined at least not to give up 
this pleasure without first making an effort. 

“Git out! I don’t know no stories, ‘n 
don't you see I'm busy on work much more 
important than story-telling ?” 

‘‘Why, Marthy, you know heaps of them. 
Tell us how your house was all covered up 
with snow once, and you like to smothered.” 

“Children shouldn't never contradict. I 
ain't agoin’ to tell no stories, ‘taint profitable.” 

Here the sound of heavy footsteps on the 
doorsteps arrested her speech, and a loud rap 
at the back door caused her to drop her work 
and hastily repair to the sitting-room. 

“Mr. Jones, | wish you would be kind 
ernuff to go to the back door,” she said to my 
‘Somebody knocked, n’ I feel kin- 
der skittish to night, I'm sure I kent tell 
why.” 

‘It's some tramp who has lost his way in 
the storm. I suppose,” said father, hastening 
to investigate. 

The wind rushed in at the open door pierc- 
ing cold, and hurling great clouds of hail and 
snow. Nothing was to be seen but darkness, 
through the blinding drift, but on being in- 
vited to walk in, the darkness took the shape 
of a little man very much tied up in mufilers, 
and wearing a rustic and rather shabby look- 
ing overcoat. 

‘Beg your pardin for intrudin’, sir, but you 
see I've got lost in the storm. It does storm 
considerable.” 

This we thought 
mildly. 

‘It stormed when I left home,” the stran- 
ger continued. I live in Whitneyville, out 
back here, but my darter ’t lives over here to 
the city, ‘n seein’ as her husband was away, 
‘n I could as well as not, I thought I'd go ‘n 
spend the Sabbath with her, ’n here I be de- 
pendent on cherity fur anight’s lodging. My 
old mare was lame, you see, else | should ha 
driv her ‘n reached my desperation afore now, 
but—” 

“Yes, I think you might have,” said father, 
smiling. ‘But sit up to the fire and warm 
yourself, you must be very cold and very much 
exhausted too. I'll bring a glass of brandy 
and—” : 

‘No, sir, 'scuse me, but no sperit fur me, 
I'm dretful against drink, though occashuns 
may sometimes be pressin’ I would like a 
cup er tea, though, seein’ as I haint hed no 
supper nor nothin’.” 

Marthy, who had folded her work with a 
sigh, and with sad resignation to her duty in 
aiding the unfortunate, had procured meat 
and a very dry piece of dried apple-pie from 
the pantry, on hearing sentiments against 
‘*sperit” which her soul approved, hastily sub- 
stituted a whole mince pie for the unfavor- 
able piece of dried apple, and cut a loaf of 
fresh bread. But she did not favor tramps of 
any kind, and prepared the repast, even for 
this light of temperance, with the air of a 
martyr. Father went back into the sitting 
room, and the little man, who had a bald head 
fringed by a row of light auburn curls streak- 
ed with gray, and very rosy cheeks, began to 
be conversational. 

‘‘Sorry to trouble you, I’m sure, marm,” he 
said, rubbing his hands and speaking ina soft, 
drawling tone, which he evidently intended to 
be polite. fs 

Marthy regarded him with a look which 
said plain enough, ‘well, you certainly ought 
to be.” 

**My daughter, Mie’ Jooly Stebbins, ‘ll be 
dretful put out by my not appearin’ at her 
bouse to-night. With her husban’ up river, 
n her little girl sick, she won't injoy the con- 
serlations of the Sabbath ter-morrer very 
much, I'm afeard.” 

‘‘Sakes alive! is Mis’ Jooly Stebbins your 
daughter? Why, she b’longs to my meeting,” 
exclaimed Marthy, with a countenance chang- 
ing to eudden graciousness. 

And seizing the teapot which she bad placed 

upon the stove, filled with the cold tea which 
was left from supper, she instantly disposed 
of its contents by the way of the waste 
bucket, and proceeded to make a fresh 
draught, using the fragrant hyson generously. 
“Sho! Glad to meet you, sister. The 
gospil is a sacred tie that binds us all to- 
gether in love. When I meet a sister in the 
gospil I feel as if I had been acquainted with 
her always.” 

The acquaintance was surely progressing, 
and Marthy looked deeply touched. 

“Which kind er preserves do you like best 
damson er strawberry, Brother —— I forgit 
the name ?” 

‘Brother Parker, marm; preserves is im- 
material, yet | might say strawberry, if I was 
to be pressed. Lemme see, I’ve often beard 
Jooly speak of tie friends she hes made sence 
she come to the city to live. There’s one, 
Miss Marthy Hopkins, thet she seems to be 
dretful fond of. ‘They say she’s a charitable 
lady, ’n imminently pious.” 

Marthy blushed like a girl. 

‘I’m Marthy Hopkins, myself,’n I set 
great store by Jooly, too; as fur the rest, 
Krother Parker, we hain’t none of us perfec’. 
The human heart is deceitful, ’n desperately 
wicked.” 

Brother Parker expressed a great deal of 
delighted surprise. 

“I feel ter home now,” said he, more ter 
home than es if I was in my own house, in 
fact, for it’s dretful lonesome there since Abby 
died. Lemme see, your husban‘'———-” 

“I never hed no husban’,” said Marthy, 
cheerfully, at the same tying a spotless white 
apron, with a girlish trimming of pink, over 
the dark calico one which she always wore 
unless it were a holiday, and stealing anxious 
glances in the looking glass. 

srother Parker looked astonished. As if 
the wily little man wasn’t acquainted with her 
whole history; as if he hadn't planned to 
spend the Sabbath with Jooly solely on her 
account. ‘To be sure, he had not intended to 
make her acquaintance that evening, but the 
fates had been propitious and stranded him at 
her door. 

‘Don’t you never feel kinder lonesome ?” 
he inquired with a deeply tender tone and 
glance between two mouthfuls of cold chicken. 
**‘Women haint fit to brave the sorrers of life 
alone.” 

Marthy cast down her eyes with a look of 
prim propriety. 

Maidens should be mild and meek, 
Swift to hear and slow to speak! 


father. 


was stating the case 


“Well, yes, I do sometimes,” she confessed 
falteringly, after a little pause. ‘But then, I 
hold it sinful to repine, ’n I’m too busy, gen- 
erally speakin’, to know whuther I’m lone- 
some or not.” 

“I dare say, but then et’s nateral for a wo- 
man to cling.” 





Marthy looked a little grim, and Brother 
Parker saw that he was not on the right 
track. 


‘Now I should enjoy this excellent meal a 
good deal better ef I had somebody settin’ 
opposite me to the table. Contrary to scrip- 
tures, bread eat in secrit haint = to 
me. S'posin’ you set down here ef you don’t 
like eatin’ much of anything.” : 

“Shaw!” exclaimed Marthy, with a blush 
and a nervous giggle. 

Nevertheless she did as he requested, and 
Brother Parker was so engaged in making 
eyes at her over the top of the urn, that he 
put mustard in his tea instead of upon the 
cold meat, and committed all sorts of eccen- 
tricities. 

“‘Now, haint this cosey ?” he said, as the 
meal progressed, after the state of the church 
and the warmth and coldness and the ‘‘meetins” 
had been duly discussed. 

Martha smilingly admitted that it was. 

«Just like a little bit of heaven aforehand,” 
he continued. ‘‘Don’t you think, seein’s we 
are both of us alone in the world, 'n members 
of one family in the gospil, we'd better jine 
hands ‘n pull on together through life ’n allers 
set opposite one ‘nother same'’s we are now ?” 

‘They were not opposite each other, for the 
brother had hitched his chair by degrees un- 
til it had quite reached Marthy’s side, but 
that made no difference. One expects flights 
of the imagination in the speech of an ardent 
lover. 

‘Well, I don’t know but what ’twould be 
for the best. The gospil seems to pint that 
way.” 

And Marthy blushingly allowed one arm of 
the brother to remain around her waist, while 
the other aided in the employment of eating 
plum cake. 

A few moments later, one of the family 
suddenly opening the door, beheld this aston- 
ishing scene in wide mouthed horrot and 
amazement. 

But Marthy was equal to the occasion. 
Quickly extricating herself trom the em- 
brace of her joyous lover, she rose to her 
feet, and spoke with even more than her 
usual majesty : 

“I spose I may as well give Mis’ Jones 
warnin’ now as any time. I allers said how | 
wasn't never goin’ to marry out er the gospil, 
’n so I hain’t!” 

‘‘What a romance,” said my father, when 
he heard the tale. ‘‘Well, the brother did 
reach his desperation, after all!” 





General Miscellany. 


PLANTING TREES. 
Translated from Lafontaine. 





A man of eighty years was planting trees; 
“Ita, ba!” laughed out three striplings trom the 
village, 
“Planting at eighty —had this task been tillage, 
Or building houses, or aught else you please, 
Vhe folly might have passed as less worth noting 
But— planting trees! He must indeed be doting ! 
Why, in the name ot all that’s odd, old neighbor, 
What fruit can such as you expect to gather 
From this ridiculous and thriftless labor? 
You who already are a great-grandfather,; 
What! do you think to rival in his years 
Methusalah ’—for shame. Do penace rather 
For your past errors! Mourn your sing with tears 
Abandon hopes and plans that so ill suit your 
Age and gray hairs! Give over looking wildly 
Out through the vista of a boundless future! 
Ail these are but for us, and such as we.” 
“They are not even for you,” replied the old man 
mildly, 
*Youth may be just as nigh eternity 
Asage. What though the pittalls of existence 
Ke covered o'er with flowers in lieu of snows, 
Who shall foremeasure the brief distance 
Between this dim dream’s birth and close ? 
The winged bolts of death are swift to strike 
Life in its growing as decline, 
rhe pallid Parex play their game alike 
With your days and with mine. 
Who, which of us tour, shall be the one 
To guze last on the glory of the sun? 
Molest me not, then. Leave me to enjoy 
Ihe hours that yet remain to me. I love 
lo think my great-grandchildren will enjoy 
The shade and shelter of this embryo grove. 
Meantime | live, and breathe, and I may even 
Share, for some years to come, the gifts of heaven. 
Alas! even I may see the morning light 
Shine more than once, young men, upon your 
graves!" 


The old man spake a truth which time revealed 
Boating, soon after, on a stormy night, 

One of these youths was buried in the waves— 
A second was cut off upon the battle tleld— 
The third fell ill, and in four fleeting weeks 

His bier was dressed with death's pale plumes 

So died the three thus early fated! 
And while the tears rolled down his cheeks 

Phe old man sculptured on their tombs 

The story I have here narrated. 





For the New En 
WAITING. 


and Farmer. 


there is perhaps no task more disagreeable 
than waiting. They are willing to work, are 
well pleased with employments that call forth 
all their energies, provided they can see the 
immediate results of their labor; but to wait 
from seed-time to harvest is a severe tax up- 
on their patience. 
“Learn to labor and to wait,” 

Is advice not easily followed; the lalor is 
easy enough, but the wailing is exceedingly 
distasteful. 

As farmers, they are energetic and impetu- 
ous, but impatient of the slow processes of 
nature; and if somewhat more wise than the 


dow, and then faithfully dug it up every day 
to see if it had sprouted, yet the difference 
between their wisdom and hers is rather in 
degree than in kind. 

As mechanics, they are hard-working men, 
generally poor, always complaining of hard 


times, always living fully up to their income, 


change their place of residence on the slight- 
est pretext. As merchants, they are not con- 
tent with moderate gains, but are always rush- 
ing into speculations, always having some 
brilliant scheme on hand, which they follow 
with as much zest as a child blows a soap-bub- 
ble, and usually with about the same result. 
‘*Make or break,” is their motto, and in the 
majority of cases it is easy to see which it will 
be. As clergymen, they toil earnestly and 
zealously that the garners of the Lord may be 
filled; but if this is not done immediately, 
they are ready to ery out against the whole 
buman race. To labor is easy; to wait is of 
all things most difficult. 
In opposition to this class is another, the 
representatives whereof are always willing to 
wait, but are seldom willing to do anything 
else. They sit around from morning till 
night, waiting for their meals to be ready, 
and happy in the thought that if they cannot 
take care of themselves, somebody will surely 
take care of them. ‘‘The world owes them a 
living” and they have no intention of cancell- 
ing the debt. They have a store of maxims 
with which to fortify their position: ‘‘Rome 
was not built in a day;” ‘‘Haste makes 
waste ;” ‘The slow tortoise wins the race 
over the swift bare,” etc. 

Sut they would do well to consider that 
tome would not have been built till this time, 
if everybody had been content with sitting 
around; that the worst of all wastes is the 
waste of time; that the torto!se would never 
have won a race if he had not gone ahead with 
energy and perseverance. I once heard a 
member of this class of society say to an im- 
petuous youth, ‘Don't be in such a rush! 
General Washington never gained a victory 
by tearing himself all to pieces.” ‘‘No, nor 
by sitting still, either,” was the quick retort. 

“Learn to labor and to wait.” 

There is a meaning inthis, which we should 
do well to consider, and strive to follow as 
far as possible; to labor faithfully and earn- 
estly, and then to wait the result, not sitting 
idly with folded hands, but while taking up 
new tasks, to hope and trust that our previous 
ones have not been in vain. Martie. 
Marlboro, April 26, ISsl. 





USE OF DRESS. 


No matter what men may write or say up- 
on the subject, the womanly Woman will al- 
ways pay considerable attention to her dress, 
as she should. Indifference, and consequent 
inattention to dress, often shows pedantry, 
self-righteousness, or indolence. It is not a 
virtue, but a defect in the character. Every 
woman should study to make the best of her- 
self with the means at hercommand. Among 
the rich the love of dress promotes some de- 
grees of exertion and displays of taste in 
themselves, and fosters ingenuity and indus- 
try in inferiors; in the middle classes it en- 
genders contrivance, diligence, neatness of 
hand; among the humbler it has good effects. 
So long as dress merely interests, amuses, oc- 
cupies such time and such means as we reason- 
ably allot to it, it is salutary; refining the 
tastes and the habits, and giving satisfaction 
and pleasure to others. Sensible men like to 
see their wives and daughters well dressed, 
and take pride in their appearance. The wo- 
man who has not some natural taste in dress, 
some love of novelty, some delight in the 
combination of colors, must be deficient in a 
sense of the beautiful. Asa work of art, 4 
well dressed woman is a study. Consistency 
in regard to station and fortune, is the first 
thing to be considered. A woman of good 
sense will not wish to expend in unnecessary 
extravagances money wrung from the hands 
of an anxious, laborious husband; or if her 





husband be a man of fortune, she will not en- 


To many persons of active temperament, | 


little girl who planted a bean under the win- | 


whatever it may be, and always ready to | 


----AN AGRICULTURAL AND 


croach upon her allowance. It will be her 
duty to dress well with as little expense as 
possible—for it is ere oe to no woman's 
dignity to be careful of the clothes she wears. 
and to economize in her expenditure. When 
love of dress is indulged in beyond the com- 
pass of means, it cannot be too severely con- 
demned. But it is the duty of every woman 
to dress as well as she can. 





LONDON STREET SCENES. 
of the Odd and Curious Perform- 
ances in the English Capital. 


Bome 


There is always a show of some sort in the 
streets of London. Shows are there; and 
free street shows we never see on this side of 
the water. Street artists cover yards of pave- 
ment with sketches of beasts and marine 
views in colored chalks. Stage Irishmen, in 
short clothes, dudeen and shillalah, dance and 
sing. Highlanders propel bagpipes and dance 
high-stepping dances over crossed swords. 
Acrobats, in tights and spangles, balance 
bayonets on their chins and noses. Acrobats, 
tightly bound with ropes crossing their bodies 
from head to foot, writhe themselves out of 
those ropes by virtue of a wonderful talent for 
muscular contraction. Performing dogs and 
cats and canaries and mice do stupid tricks in 
an apparent condition of semi-stupefaction. 
Bands of English negro minstrels, in striped 
trousers and long calico coat-tails, give curb- 
stone exhibitions of the cockney’s idea ot 
negro humor. Melancholy buglers, lone, for- 
lorn and in the rustiest suits of black ever 
seen, bugle into open doors. Blind men, with 
long trails of children and a_ wife, slowly 
tramp through the middle of the more retired 
streets, roaring out doleful songs for sweet 
charity's sake. Cats’-meat peddlers, with 
baskets full of boiled horse, sliced and stuck 
on skewers, at a penny a skewer, call out: 
**Cats’ meat!” with a sharp, quick ery, and 
all the family cats in the morning hear the 
welcome cry from afar and come trotting to 
the front doors, head erect, eyes glaring and 
tail upright, as stiff as a marlin-spike. 

Blind Bible readers at certain corners read 
aloud the Scriptures on long Bibles in raised 
letters for the edification of the passers-by, 
and in hopes also of the universal penny. 
Trained pigeons tly from dovecotes on 
wheels, and at the sound of a trumpet quick- 
ly wheel and return to their home. Wonder- 
ful music is forced by an artist out of the 
nozzle of a coffee-pot. Imitation old sailors 
sing sea-ballads, hurdy-gurdies play in the 
courts, and ragged boys and girls and young 
men and women, equally grimy in face, hands 
and attire, improvise quadrilles and round 
dances. Italians, in sheepskin coats and 
buskins, force execrable sounds from pigskin 
bagpipes, and the song they sing in accompa- 
niment is something once heard never to be 
forgotten. If one of their little grinning, 
dancing animals of children catches sight of 
your tace at a window, it ceases not to howl 
and hop, first on one leg then on the other, 
until you pull down the blinds and give every 
intimation that the house is to be shut up for 
the season. German bands break out every- 
where. Punch, Judy and that disgusted dog 
Toby, which always goes through his part un- 
der protest, crown the great London free 
street-shows. Lunch and Judy always at- 
tracts a crowd. Punch and Judy never tires. 
| Punch and Judy are varied with extra attrac- 
| tions. 

Sometimes a pair of wooden pugilists batter 
each other scientifically and furiously. But 

| the life that the hidden manipulutor sometimes 
| throws into these dummies is wonderful. 
They approach each other so warily; they 
spar and feint and duck their heads, and after 
| a scene or two of resounding whacks, each 
retires to his corner and pants—pants for 
breath, sir, these two misshapen blocks of 
wood, though the paint be long worn bare off 
| their faces, and their noses are worn down 
| flat, and their features battered to splinters 
| during a thousand such contests. I know a 
famous poet and writer who used to regard 
these exhibitions with great interest. But one 
day he came home in great disgust. He had 
just discovered that Punch, Judy and the 
| pugilists were manipulated by a man behind 
| the green baize screen. 
| unworldly creatures. J.ondon does not burst 
| into its fullest life until the lamps are lit. 
They have far more gas to the block than we 
| Then the myriads of cabs really commence 
| rolling, and through the glass tronts of the 
| hansoms you have glimpses of those lilies of 
| the great field, for whom others toil and spin, 
| and yet Solomon in all his array was not ar- 
| rayed like untothem. No indeed. You sit 
in a London theatre and look at the array of 
arm, shoulder and bust in the boxes—all in 
the front, too—with a vigilant mother dimly 
seen in the background supervising her array 
ot wares, as a merchant puts his choicest 
goods in the windows, an! then behold half a 
| hundred opera-glasses in masculine hands 
| pointed in that direction, and you may won- 
| der whether the gentlemen paid to see the 
| performance on the stage or the exhibition in 
the tiers. 

After dark, the curbstone stands light their 
torches, and, in certain localities, to the Amer- 
ican, it suggests a stationary torchlight pro- 

| cession. All along the Tottenham Court road 
or the Whitechapel road, or on the Surrey 
| side, especially on a Saturday night, are 
stands of vegetables, of fish, of crabs, of 
tlowers, of crockeries, of second-hand cloth- 
ing, of toys, ol winkles, of shee ps’ trotters, 
Then the dealers occupying 
the shops rush their stands in front as far out 
on the side as they dare and add more torches. 
There ere little narrow streets, through which 
| no vehicles ever pass, 80 crowded on either 
| curb with these stands as to be impassable in 
the middle for more than three abreast. 
| There are other narrow streets quite aban- 
doned to the small butchers, who keep up an 
incessant cry of ‘Buy!’ ‘Buy! ‘Buy !" and 
then they whet their knives on the steels 
viciously. There are little shops where they 
sell only livers and hearts, and others devoted 
| to calves’ and sheeps’ heads, and others to 
| tripe. The wives of these dealers in flesh are 
equally expert with the men in the use of the 
knite, saw and chopper. They are brawny, 
brick-complexioned girls. 

After dark in London, especially at the 

| Kast End, do they really set about the busi- 

ness in dead earnest of getting drunk. All 
| day long have they skirmished and trifled with 
| this venerable English institution; but after 
dark the business commences. The **Public™ 
| is full of men and women. ‘There is one with 
| eight compartments, all joining a circular bar. 
| Four barmaids are pushed to their utmost 

pumping ale or serving out gin. The « rowd 
is composed equally of men and women. A 





But poets are such 


of pigs’ trotters. 


few are drunk—these excite little remark. 
The rest are petting drunk. It is a Babel and 
a confusion of tongues. You look at this 


shabbily dressed crowd, and wonder where 
their drink money comes from. You may 
easily see where it goes to. There it lies 
well-guarded within the bar in a series of lit- 
tle circular hollows holding ha’pence, pence, 
sixpences, shillings, two shilling and half 
crown pieces for convenience in making 
change. Do you wish to add your mite to the 
collection? What will you have? ‘Iwo 
ale?” That is ale at tuppence the glass, 
which is very nearly the best; or you may call 
for a penny half-pint of porter, or a ‘‘tup- 
pence ha’penny” glass of ‘barley wine,” one 
or two glasses of which will bring present op- 
ulence and morning's misery. 

Or it is a Go” of brandy, or a ‘Two of 
Gin,” which is twopence worth of gin measur- 
ed out for you. No liberty to help yourself 
faom the bottle on this side of the water. A 
‘“Two Gin Hot” or a **Two Rum Hot” means 
twopence worth of rum and hot water with a 
bit of sugar not much larger than an ordinary 
die, and a glass punch-stick for rending this 
sugar to fragments, aiding thus its solvent 
property. ‘The barmaid is buxom, blooming, 
pert, saucy on provocation, and consequential. 
Farther west on Oxford street the barmaid is 
even more blooming, perter, saucier, and 
more consequential. If you come in behalf 
of the family who want a ‘‘quartern” of gin 
previous to retiring, you are equally well 
served. They sell by the measure whether 
you wish a glass or a quartern. A quartern is 
a flat bottle convenient for the pocket and 
supposed to hold half a pint. Ragged little 
girls just high enough to hold their quartern 
up to the edge of the bar are here also. This 
is not aholiday. It is an ordinary East End 
London night at this reeling, roaring, cram- 
med ‘*Public.” It is as it was last night, and 
as to-morrow night will be. This is the or- 
dinary programme.—Cor. San Francisco 
Chronicle. 





TEACHING HIM THE BUSINESS. 


‘‘Herman,” said a Poydras street merchant 
clothier, addressing his clerk, haf ve sold all 
of dose overgoats vat was left over from last 
winter ?” 

‘No, sir, dere vas dree of dem left yet.” 

“Vell, ve must sell ‘em right avay, as de 
vinter vill not last, you know, Herman. 
Pring me one uf de goats und I vill show you 
something about the pisness. I vill dell you 
how ve vill sell dem oud, und you must learn 
the pisness Herman; de vinter vas gone, you 
know, und ve hav had dose goats in de store 
more es se@x years. 

An eight-dollar overcoat was handed him by 
his clerk, and smoothing it out, he took a 
buckskin money purse trom the show case, 
and, stufling it full of paper, dropped it into 
one of the pockets. 

“Now, Herman, my boy,” he continued, 
‘‘vatch me sell dat goat. I haf sold over 
dirty-fife uf them shust de same vay, und I 
vant to deech you de pisness. Ven de nexd 
gustomer comes in de shop I vill show de way 
Rube Hoffenstein, mine broder in Detroit, 
sells his cloding und udder dings.” 

A few minutes later a negro, in quest of a 
suitable pair of cheap shoes, entered the 
store. The proprietor advanced smiling and 
inquired : 

**Vat is it you wish?” 





“Yer got any cheap shoes hyar?” asked 
the negro. 

“Blenty uf dem, my frent, blenty; at any 
brice you vant.” ; 

The negro stated that he wanted a pair of 
brogans, and soon his pedal extremities were 
encased in them and a bargain struck. As he 
was about to leave the proprietor called him 
back. 

“I ain’t gwine ter buy nuffin else. 
all I want,” said the negro sullenly. 

“Dot may be so, my dear sir,” replied the 
proprietor, ‘*but I shust vants you to look at 
dis goat. It was de = Russian vool, and 
dis dime last year you doan got dot same goat 
for dwenty-five dollars. Mine gracious, cloth- 
ing vas gone to noding and dere vas no money 
in de pisness any longer. You vant someding 
dot vill keep you from de vedder, und make 
you feel varm as summer dime. De gon- 
sumption vos going round, und de doctors 
dell me it vas de vedder. More den nine 
beoples died round vere I lif last veek. Dink 
of dot. Mine frent, dat goat vas NRussian 
vool, dick und hevy. Vy, Misder Jones, 
who owns de pank on Canal streed, took dat 
goat home mit him yesterday, und vore it all 
day; but it vas a leedle dight agross de 
shoulders und he brought it pack shust a vile 
ago. Dry it on, my dear sir. Ah! dot vos 
all right. Misder Jones was a rich man and 
he liked dot goat. How deep de pockets 
vas, but it was a leedle dight agross de 
shoulders.” 

The negro buttoned up the coat, thrust his 
hands in the pockets and felt the purse. A 
peaceful smile played over his face when his 
touch disclosed to his mind the contents of 
the pockets, but he choked down his joy and 
inquired : 

**Who did you say wore this hyar coat?” 

‘Vy, Misder Jones vot owns de pank on 
Canal streed.” 

‘*‘What ver gwine to ax fur it ?” 

**Dwendy dollars.” 

‘‘Dat’s pow’ful high price fur dis coat, but 
I'll take it. 

‘Herman, here, wrap up dis goat fur de 
schentleman and drow in a cravat; it will 
make him look nice mit de ladies.” 

‘*Nebber mind, I keep de coat on,” replied 
the negro, and pulling out a roll of money, 
he paid for it and left the store. 

While he was around the next corner 
moaning over the stuffed purse, Hoffenstein 
said to his clerk : 

‘Herman, fix up anudder von of dose goats 
de same vay, und doan forgot to dell dem dot 
Mister Jones vot runs de pank on Canal 


I’se got 





streed vore it yesterday.—New (Orleans 
Times. 
DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
(Ehurs a La CroqgueEMIraringk. — Put into a 


stewpan three tablespoonfuls of cream or 
milk, a little grated tongue or beef, pepper 
and salt. When quite hot put in four eggs, 
well beaten; stir all the time until the mix- 
ture becomes quite thick. Have ready a 
slice of bread toasted and buttered ; spread 
the mixture on the toast, and send it to the 
table very hot. 


Suap Roe Wirn Scartors.— This is a 
favorite dish in its season with epicures. Fry 
the roe with salt pork cut in dice one-quarter 
of an inch square; prepare a neat bed of 
mashed potatoes and set it to brown before 
the fire or in the oven; as soon as the roe is 
browned lay it upon the potatoes, keeping it 
warm; then place one pint of scallops in the 
pan with the pork and try them till tender, 
but only slightly brown; arrange the scallops 
and pork around the roe upon the mashed po- 
tatoes and serve very hot. 


SweeTrbreap Croquerrres.—Lard green 
sweetbreads, say four of them, and brown in 
butter; have half a pound of cold tongue, 
which chop fine ; chop up the sweetbread, 
mix well together with chopped parsley, half 
a small onion, and adda little pepper and 
salt; break three eggs, and use only the 
yolks, and add some of the gravy the sweet 


breads were cooked in. Make the sweet- 
breads into round forms, roll them in bread 
crumbs, and fry in very hot butter. Let 
them drain in brown paper before serving. 
Luxcuron Dtsu.—Take the green tops of 
some cold boiled asparagus, arrange them 
neatly on adish. Kemove the meat froma 


freshly-« ooked lobster, arranye it tastefully 
on the asparagus; pour overall a good may- 
ONnNAIs¢t 1 serve. 


sauce, and 


A wint about boiling asparagus is worthy 
of mention, since the proper method is rarely 
followed. Asparagus of the stouter sort, al- 
ways when of the ‘‘giant” variety, should be 
cut of exactly equal lengths, and boiled, 
standing ends upward, in a deep saucepan. 
Nearly two inches of the heads should be out 
the water—the steam suflic ing to cook 
them, as they form the tenderest part of the 
plant, while the bard, stalky part is rendered 
soft and succulent by the longer boiling which 
this plan permits. Instead of the orthodox 
twenty minutes allotted to average asparagus 
lying horizontally, which half cooks the stalk 
and overcooks the head, diminishing its flavor 
and consistence, a period of thirty or forty 
minutes, on the plan recommended, will ren- 
der fully a third more of the stalk delicious, 
while the head will be cooked by the steam 
alone.— Caterer. , 
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QUEER BREAD MATERIALS. 


arth bread is made trom a white earth in 
Upper Lusatia, formerly a part of Germany, 
but now under the rule of Prussia, and the 
poor of that region use this bread in times of 
searcity. The earth is dug from a hill where 
saltpeter was once manufactured. When 
laid in the sun until heated, it cracks, and 
globules like meal exude trom it. ‘These are 
mixed with a little flour and soon ferment, 
and is then baked. It is supposed that the 
saltpeter or soda in this earth gives it light- 
ness. Something similar to it is found in 
Catalonia, and is also used for bread. It is 
affirmed that in cases of extreme need, many 
have lived on this bread for weeks without ex- 
periencing any injury. Soft stones were 
ground and made into bread inthe late famine 
in India, to prolong, if possible, the lives of 
that stricken people. Fiwh-bread is still used 
in Iceland, Lapland, Crimea, Tartary, and 
other places far north. ‘The fish is first dried, 
then beaten to a fine powder; and sometimes 
the inner bark of some of some of the trees of 
that region is mixed with it, and then wet and 
made into bread and cakes. Moss-bread is 
manufactured in Iceland, from the reindeer 
moss or lichen ranyiferinus, which, toward 
the month of September, becomes soft, tend- 
er, and damp, with a taste like wheat bran. 
This moss contains a large quantity of starch, 
and the Icelanders gather it in the latter part 
of the summer season, thoroughly dry it, then 
grind into meal; and bread, gruels and pot- 
tages are made with it. The want of better 
grain frequently compels the poor Icelanders 
to back a kind of bread from the seeds of the 
sand-reed, elymus arenarius, which on their 
shores are merely eaten by the birds of pas- 
sage.—Mrs. M. H. France, in Millstone. 


Wit and Fumor, 





From Punch. 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
A Domestic Threnody. 


Without Mr. A. C. Sw-nb-rne’s Compliments. 





“Dr. Lyon Playfair told the House of Commons that 
good oleomargarine was better than bad butter, and 
would supersede it.”— Daily #’aper. 


I am she whose nameless naked name to utter 
rhe strong are weak; 
Phe suet-sprung soft sweet sister of bad butter, 
Yet rid of reek. 
I, that, molten o’er the fires beneath me burning, 
From void of fat, 
Uprise supreme, in this my creamless churning, 
irst-born of fat! 
By the bitter cry of bilious man downtrodden 
"Neath trick of trade; 
the spade—the saffron’d smoothness 
sodden 
Not called a spade ; 


By salt and 


By the ghastly grease in seethe of soapstone blended, 
Nice, yet not nice; 

By the rancid richness mutely mixed and mended, 
Prime at the price; 

Ihy the fetid foulnesses which feed and fatten 
Vith slimy spread; 

By the blind brute bite of boyhood bound to batten 
On buttered bread; 

By the toothsome taste of tongues that ache and hun 

ger 





For something sound; 
me—the cheap churn-child of the chaste cheese 
monger 
And try a pound. 


Take 





THE WHISTLER ON THE CARBS. 

‘‘And they always hunt in droves,” said the 
sad passenger. ‘‘If one man begins whistling 
in the railroad car, long before he gets to his 
first breathing spell one man and another and 
another and then another and more after that 
one again take it up, until the car is a perfect 
cyclone of chirps and toots, and not so much 
as a fragment of a tune in the whole unrec- 
ognizable mass.” 

“Do you suppose,” said Endymion, the 
sleepy passenger, who only got on a few stations 
back, and had been sound asleep ever since, 
‘do you suppose the man who whistles ever 
listens to the warblings of the other whistler 
in the car? Because if he did, and could 
hear how meaningless and vacant the music 
was, | think he would never whistle in the 
car again.” 

And then having pounded his overcoat into 
a comfortable knot, Endymion put his head 
down == it and slumbered. 

‘‘Well,” the fat passenger said, ‘‘what shall 
we do with him? I don’t really think we 
ought to kill him.” 

‘‘No,” said the sad passenger, ‘‘no blood- 
shed. Let us all fall upon him and plane the 
floor with him.” 

“Suppose,” said the tall thin passenger, 
‘“‘we take him out on the platform, where 
a be room to swing our legs, and kick 

im.” 





“We might wait until the train was run- 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER.---- 


ning a little slower,” said the cross passenger, 
**and chuck him out of the window.” 

‘I’ve a good mind,” said the fat passenger, 
‘‘just to step up and slap his mouth while he’s 
whistling.” 

“We might throw him down and pull out 
his teeth with a monkey-wrench,” said the sad 
passenger, ‘‘so that he couldn’t whistle any 
more.” 

“Or we might punch a hole in his lungs,” 
said the man on the wood-box,” with a brad- 
awl, and that would let out his wind faster 
than he could whistle it up.” 

“Well,” they all said, ‘‘let’s get hold of 
him and give him a little whirl, anyhow, just 
for luck.” 

Just then the man who had been whistling 
stood in the aisle beside them. He was not a 
kind-looking man, now that he had ceased 
whistling. He had only one eye, and his hair 
was white and very short. His neck was of 
about the same breadth as his shoulders, and 
he had an unpleasant way, when he was not 
whistling, of holding his chin pretty well for- 
ward, and his nose was all wrinkled. He was 
taking off his coat, although the car was quite 
cool, and he had just thrown his hat upon the 
floor, although there were plenty of empty 
racks. 

‘*‘Seems to me,” he said, ‘‘that you ducks 
ain’t overly fond of my whistlin’. Seems as 
if I heard ye didn’t want me to whistle no 
more when you was around.” 

‘There was an embarrassing silence about a 
foot long.— Burlington Hawkeye. 





‘‘My ‘sperience in dis life has taught me 
dat de man who swaps mules wid his eyes 
shut am sartin to git de wust onit. Brudder- 
ly feelin’ goes a good way in cases of sickness, 
or want, or death; but it seldom reach 
es down to a hoss trade. If I war buyin’ 
a mule of aman I! had knowed all my life, 1 
should begin at de hoofs and look dat anamile 
ober clar up to de point of his nose. I 
shouldn't spec him to tell me dat he had 
filed down any teef or puttied ober any hoof 
cracks. My advice am not to lie or deceive 
in tradin’ mules, but to answer as few quesh- 
uns as you kin an’ seem sort of keerless whed- 
der your offer am ’cepted or not.”—/etroit 
I’ree Press. 





A Youru who attended a Scotch revival 
meeting for the fun of the thing ironically in- 
quired of the minister ‘‘whether he could 
work a miracle or not.” The young man’s 
curiosity was fully satisfied by the minister 
kicking him out of the church, with the male- 
diction, ‘*‘We cannot work miracles, but we 
can cast out devils!” 





SATURDAY, 





Henry,” said his wife, with chilling sever- 
ity, ‘‘l saw you coming out of a saloon this 
afternoon.” ‘*Well, my darling,” replied the 
heartless man, ‘‘you wouldn't have your hus- 
band staying in @ ealoon all day, would you?” 


“On Lord,” prayed a Methodist minister, 
‘*keep me humble and poor.” ‘*Oh, Lord, if 
Thou wilt keep him humble,” said the deacon, 
who next prayed, ‘we will keep him poor.” 

—Cialveston News. 
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(uticura 


Miracles of Healing Unpar- 


alleled in Medical 
History. 





CuUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
rifier, absorbent, renovator anc 


reat natural blood pu- 
vitalizer, has shown 


its grand curative power in scrofula, white swellings, 
ulcers, erysipelas, swelled neck, scrotulous inflamma 


tions, 


mercurial affections, old sores, ty yp of th 
skin, sore eyes and scalp affections, with « 


ry, thin and 


falling hair; and when the Curiouna, a Medicinal 


Jelly, and the CUTICUKA SoAr, prepared from it, ar 
applied to external symptoms, the cures effected b 
the CUTICUKA KKMEDIES are marvellous. 





SCROFULA. 


ScnoruLA.—Hon. William Taylor, Boston, Stat 
Senator of Massachusetts, permanently cured of 
humor of the face and scalp that had been treated un 
successfully for twelve years by muny of 


y 


e 
a 
’ 


Boston's 


best physicians and most noted specialists, as well as 


European authorities. He says’ “I have been 6 
elated with my successful use of the Cuticura Keme 
dies that I have stopped men in the streets to tell ther 
of my case.” 


RUNNINC SORES. 


Henry Landecker, Dover, N.1 
1877, he broke hia leg. The bon 


RUNNING SORKS 
certifies that Aug. 23, 
was set by a physician. 
sores broke out from the heel. 


knee to the 


0 


in 


’ 
‘ 


Upon removing the splints, 
Doctors 


called them varicose veins, and ordered rubber stock 


y 


ings. Vaid $25 for stockings, without any signs of 
cure. Bought CurTicurA KeMEDIES and was rapidi 
and permanently cured. 


Pinkham, Druggists, Dover, N. H 





SALT RHEUM. 


SALT Rukum.—Geo. F. Owen, Dealer in 
Grand Kapids, Mich., was troubled for nine 
with Balt Kheum. Tried every medicine known t 
the trade, and was attended by many physicians wit 
only temporary relief. Cured by Curicuka Kemi 
DIBS. 


CUTICURA 
POTTER, Chemists and Diuggists, 
Street, Boston, and are for «ile by all Draggiets 


10 Washingto 
Pri 


Certitied to by Lothrops & 


Pianos, 
years 


t 
h 


tEMEDIES are prepared by WE EKS & 


Db 
“ 


of CUTICURA, @ Medicinal Jeily, small boxes, 50 cents; 


large boxes, $1. CurTicuncA KrsoL_vent, the 


Blood Puritier, @1 per bottle. 


new 
CUTICURA MEDICINAL 

















Advertisements, 


VEGETINE. 


Just What I Needed. 


forLer Soar, 2 cents. CUTICURA MEDICINAI 
SHAVING Soar, 15 cents; in bars tor Barbers and 
large consumers, 50 cents. 

Be All mailed free on receipt of price. 

SANFORD'’S 
One bottle Radical Cure, one box Catarrha, 
Solvent, and one Improved Inhaler. 
Price for all, $1.00. 

Economical, agreeable, safe, and never-failing 
relieving instantly and curing permanently, this 
great combination of medicinal agents offers to the 
weary sufferer from every form of Catarrh, relief 
and rest. It sati-ties every demand of reason and 
common senee. It attacks and conquers « 
phase of catarrhal dixease. It strike« at the 
cleansing the nasal passages of purulent matter, 
swallow and inhale which weans destruction, sweet 
ening the breath, restoring the senses of #me 
taste, and hearing to full activit purifying tt 
blood of catarrhal virus, and checking it« constitu 
tional ravages buy it while there is vet time 

Ask for SANFOKD’s RADICAL CURI Sold at 
recommended every where 

General Agents, Weeks & Potter, Boston. 

OLLIN , (INE COLLINS Vol 4 

Cc Ss bined PLASTER, costing 

5 cents is far sur rt 
VouTAc FEE cvectme ee een 
ji ery othe f a] appliance 

2 RS before the 1 ie They in 

LASTE stantly relieve Dyspepsia 
Liver Complaint, Malaria, F« rand Ague, and hid 
ney and Urinary Difficulties, and may be w r 
the 1, Over the hnevs, at a! 
fi 8. Sold everywhere iwl 





OF LYNN, MASS. 





Liimont, Md., Muy 4, Is7y 

Mr. STEVEN 

Dear Sir’ i have, intl pring of tt ir, afuint, 
sinking feeling tn the stor ! and this spring have 
been so weak that I felt the need of something \ 
friend who had used the Vegetine advised me to take 
patie I «id 1 it y i t what I 
needed It builds th sh <tem 4 nd makes 

« feel like a hew po I \ rm t 





Loss of Appetite. Lassitude 
and General Debility. 





i M Ma 1s7v 
M Tone R. 4 
Dears Your alr mendati of Veg ne 
AS A Spring irifier Induced me 
tive it at undidly admit that | 
eX peri ‘ simed for it My | 
r ha ted with Scrofula | 
rina and irticularly in 
wus | Loss of ppetite | 
le and G ine had | 
the desired effect, and we are ne it Its | 
success Was so apparent in this case that my | 
friends and relatives have also trie genera 
satisfaction Any turther information wi be chee 
fully given by ‘ r * | 
GhO. R. WILLIAMS 


Health Department, City H 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
Zteopel 





SH-IONIC 


A Perfected Purifier of the System. 


s . 
‘ 

Wr 

bor Indigestion, 1 Dysy : 
the mar for t Liver Come 
laint, | d j rished 
blood, | 1) 
for Building up t \ k, Ash- 
Tonie is « t thet tpt t 

l certain 1 vy yet des In 
1-2 Ib.) reir SIX . 
S4 Vecres | ! I 
Clergy n, Who may de to 
the ‘Vonic, will be sup] dwith1 
exceeding « bottles, at one-halt 
the retail ] e, money to accor | 
pany t oO Sold by Drugegists, 

‘ yD. B. Dewey & ( j0 Dey 
St. MY 





ASTOFTA _ 35doses 


35 cents. A pleasant, cheap, and 
valuable remedy for fretfal and puny children. 


CENTAURTINIMENT 


For Sprains, Wounds, Scalds, Kheumatism, and 
any pain upon Man or Beast. 








J. J. HORCAN, | 


45-53 Main St., Cambridgeport, 
Long Bridge, near Boston, 
Manutacturer, Importer and Dealer in | 
American and Italian Marble, Massachusetts, 
Maine and other Graniles, 
For General Cemetery and House work, 
ANNOUNCIOMENT. 
There are now made ready to letter and set up, 


30 MONUMENTS 


Specially suited for country cemeteries, and at prices 
50 percent below what agents and country dealers 
would demand for any of them. | 
Also, 200 TABLET 
all sizes. A number of Figures, Vases, &c. 
40 MANTEL PLECES, 4 lot of Sheives. 
rhis makes the largest collection of manutactured 
| 





Sand IEADSTONES, 








work in any place in New England, and must be sold 
this season to make room for changes next year. | 

It will pay those who need work of this kind to call 
here before buying. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETALLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cnr 
ee 





For all Female Complaints. 


This preparation, as its na ‘ ‘ 





Vegeta I ‘ 
ies va i 
P 
wher i 
dred, a ua r t 
tify a f 
f m * 
t y 
w ef g 
‘t “ } ! 
AY ‘ les, 1 
a re all Loe rY and t 
ae | s} weak Lis esp. ya {to 
the rf It v ive and expei t rs 
f t ane f dev 
t ’ is humors ther heck very 
& its use 
In fa it ? 1 1 ¢t th £ 
est and best remedy t! has rt 1 ‘ 





Lity of the! 


GEO. 


Liver ts per box 

Cc. GOODWIN & CO,, 

CENERAL ACENTS, 
BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED FOK THE 


SUMMIT 







Stove-Pipe Shelf.—rie west 
tone "tia oer 4 ‘ i ” 
eopers ¢ Agent made 144.67 im ten 
o N right charges 
Address, KR. 8. HAR 
235 Sout! 


TZELL & CO. 
Third St. Philatelphia 






: HILLavo DRILL 
PHOSPHATE: 


Issi. 





SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO, 


» BOSTON&NEW YOR! F 
i. z oeoe Son 















5 


? Extra fine Chromo, or 20 Emboseed Gilt Edge, 
Motto Cards l0c. Perry & Co., Branford, Ct. Ustls 

















SURE 
APPETISER 





the muscles, and gives new life to the 


Sold by all druggists. Write for the 
amusing reading — sent 


BROV 





BITTERS 


_ IRON BITTERS are highly recommended for all diseases requir- 
ing 2 certain and efficient tonie; especially Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia, Intermittent Fevers, Want of Appetite, Loss of 
Strength, Lack of Energy, ete. 


digestive organs, removing all dyspeptic symptoms, such as Tasting the Food 


Be Iching, Heat in the Stomach, Heartburn, ee. The only Tron Prepa- 
ration that will not blacken the teeth or give headache. 


free. 
IN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 


A TRUE TONIC 


It enriches the blood, strengthens 
nerves. It acts like a charm on the 


A B C Book, 32 pp. of useful and 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM. | 





| 





ardson & Co's 


CTED 


"PERF 


Thousands of Dairymen say IT IN PERFECT. [ 
national Diplomaat N. Y. Dairy +g 
“ r . 


it costs, who 





HWASK#*FOR XK 


BUTTER 


It Gives Butter the etlt-edged color the year round. The largest Butter Buyers recommend {ts use. 
2 
our reget Or merchant for! 
LS, RICHARDSON « 





Daf 


x x 
COLOR 


Jeed by allt " 
or write toask what ft is,what 
Proprietors, ington, 


e best Creameries. 


vt. 


Circular Bee-Hive 
a D . 


The 








- ESCRIPTION 

\ bottom bourd: 4 4 

ection shown "a 

phat COVER to br 
chamber underny —, 

not shown: 1) xp 

ram 

brood-frame’ 92 atow 
rAame—broad 

narrow frames alt 
nate, have he — 
metal arms, eng 
attached to the .0”* 

H.W. rows fon 
‘ honey t Xe4 for eine! 
1 or 2 t sizes in position with separators on an. tet 
20 of these rows fill space around the byrooa and fu 
which is used in winter for chag packing “amber 
boxes are taken off, pieces fill the apertyr e- Wher 
close brood-chamber. I. 1., bee pasway: Maky 
opposite side not shown, making & douyl. 1” the 
sible, with two narrow separators “Ve Dos 

CERTIFVICATE, 
This is to way that Meeers. W. TT 

have purchased the right to furnish the none & Co 
England und New York with the a = fi. t New 
patented This does not prevent me fro OY me 
nishing parties with licenses to muke fur do! ft 
use. Circulars sent on application 770 

W. Ss. BLAISDELL, Randolph v 

We would announce that we are pr, » vt, 
orders for thia superior Bee-Hive P atin can ond a 
per Hive complete, put up inform for try P ae, “ 
Easily put together. $2.50 put ip end ber 7 
reasonable discount to the trads ’ * A 


l0teop lS W. 3S. HOLLAND & Co., Bur 


COOLEY CREAMER 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, pare 
p ! 





SWeepstakes 


. f-old Meg 
at ! " 
_ feold Medal 


“VERMONT FARM MACHINE (9 
BELLOWS FALIS, \4 


oo 
9teop? 


“Cooley EVERETT & SMAiL 


43 South Market gt 


CTEAMEL, ware azcnte in mene 


LINCOLN PATENT 
CHANNEL CAN CREAMERy 


y 


Dery 





PARKER & CANNETT, Agents, 
19 No. Market St., 46 Merchants Row 
Boston; 335 Main Street, Springfield, 


DARLING'S 
FINE BONE 


ANIMAL PERPILIZER 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


Tits, FERTILIZER Is APPLICABLE 
L. B. DARLINC & CO., 
PAWTUCKET, RoI. 

Ar g. \ ~ 


1881, 


rite 


ssi. 





‘Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co, 


Superphosphate, 

Dry Cround Fish Cuano, 
Pine Island Cuano and 

FISHI AND POTASH. 









+ Fish and Potash 
Aday ( t ’ ota 


(cuaranteecd heakeate. 
QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER 
; NEW LONDON, CT. 


a PENSIONS For SOLDERS, 


| 
> 


Co., 


re 
WY eavenrs 


nny Dix 


INCREASE (i) BOUNTY 


I 


t of 
* N.W. Fitzgerald &Co.!>s 
Leck Box Sy . 


nade 
PaibaraAt 


steow]? 


dorsed by all prominent Sctentists and 
Physicians In Amerien. Has a compiete ttery 
in the tack, ar otanscver Five Hundred Fiex- 
ible, Magnetic Steel Teeth, It cures - 

Rheumatism, Loat Vitality, 

*aruly ala, 

Neuralgia, 

Baldnes 1 

Nervous Weakness, Constipation. 
Send for Our Electro-Magnetic Journal, conte ® 
ing descriptions, testimonials, etc, mailed fre 


J.W.WEAKLEY, Jr. & ©O., Cincinnati, 0. 





Ive} 


WALLINGFORD ’S 
‘ ‘ ‘ TY . 
GARGET CURE. 


“IN CATTLE IN 38 OR 
1 Herds Your at D 





arimners® ar 
is called to this valuable me me “ it 
the worst f ¢carget nels in Teats or 
tdder, 1cy es, n hes in 
Bag, Blood or Sediment in Milk, and all 


other diseases of Cattle. 


For sale by Druggists and ¢ ntr res 
W. W. WHIPPLE & CUW., Proprictors, 
PORTLAND, M: 
For sale by Gro. C. Gow ~ & I | 

CAUTION We learn that , Cur ¥ i 
hela helters. Pabeat is eneaterivtios i 8 Ge 
of Worcester, Mass A pur @ se gt iu 
feit are liable to prosecution 

1tlo w.w. WHI kA 6 








Sand, | 


WALDO BRos., Kilby Street, Bos 













PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia anc 
many other of t tr LU ¥ soitncs 





as 





in willfully in J n 2 

to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 

Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 
It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia 

Sieeplessness, and all « the Stomach 

Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Orgaas 

and all Female Complaints. 

b Jf you are wasting « with ¢ 

ny disease, use t l t N ‘ 

your sy s may be, wil y ry 

. 2 { This Towsrc « 

s the Best Family Medicine ever m venur 

rent from ters, G r Prepa $ 

ther ‘Tonics, and combines the best curative pr 
rtiesof gl. Buy a soc. bottle of your dr 

None echuine w thout our signature on O 

pper Tr C&C < t«, New ¥ 





+ € « 





_ PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
52t3 

DR. CUNNINGHAM'S BOTANIC BITTERS 
MPARTS TONE TO THE SYSTEM, 








The best and most eco 
pomical Hair Dreesiog 










stimulates the stomach, liver, bowels and k due 
to a healthy action, removes morbid secretions, } _ 
fies the blood, thereby cures indigest ‘ nati} ~ ket 
headache, dizziness, dropsy, &e. It may be the 
in all cases where such a bitter is required. Price Mi 
bottle, $1. Prepared and sold only by DR of. 
CUNNINGHAM, Woodville, Mase See 
7 > sepfe 
{ ¥ OUR NAME Soens108 
New styles, by best artis ‘ queis, & q 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Se notw eo 
« Complete Sample Book, 2 Great vane’ 
Adrerti 1 love ye Laowe st pron 
d printers Psa Fancy Adve Caras, @ 
= irene JEVENS BRUS., bos 2, Northen, Ub 


1vt” 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


de 

A victim of early imprudence, causing i yng" ai 
bility, premature decay, ete., having tried | Bin’ 
every known remedy, has discovered a simp™ , 


of self-cure, which he will send free to his tel oe ~‘f 
ferera. Address J. H. REEVES, 45 ¢ hatham 
EVERYWHERE to 
AGENTS WANTE the st Pamily © 
phime ever invente Vill kn 
Gan = : umd TOE comple 


ariety ¢ 





stockings, With HEEL 
20 minutes. It will aiso knitag a he. 
work for which there is alwa 4 ready mar e 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knit « 
Machine Co., 409 Washington St, Busted 
13tl4-Sept.1,5m 


fa 
send 


a 
10} acks & 





intonville, 
2007 


50 Elegant Chromo Cards, name on, 10¢. | 
ag’ts sample book $1. Star Card Co., cl 
Ct. 
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